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Sporadic attempts have been made 
in the past to define and build a field 
of applied sociology. Indeed, one im- 
portant force shaping the history of 
sociology was the (admittedly pre- 
mature) efforts to apply sociological 
principles in the world of practical 
affairs: Comte’s Positive Polity and 
Ward's Applied Sociology are cases 
in point. Evidently, then, the need 
for an applied sociology has long 
been felt. 


More recently, from 1921 to 1927 
sociology boasted a journal called 
Applied Sociology. And sociology 
was not the only social science 
discipline to devote some portion of 
its energies to this type of effort. 
Anthropology and psychology, for ex- 
ample, also have their journals con- 
cerned with the application of prin- 
ciples. 

A number of sociological books and 
articles dealing with “clinical” soci- 
ology and. social engineering have 
been published. Such writings, how- 
ever, have largely disappeared from 
sociological journals; or, at least, these 
appear only infrequently at the present 
time. In part, this would seem to re- 
flect an orientation among sociologists 
towards “pure” science, an assumption 
that “pure” and “applied” efforts are 
mutually exclusive, and a negative 
evaluation of the latter. 


Yet, paradoxically, the number of 
sociologists who in one way or an- 
other are engaged in applied activities 
is significant. Raymond Bowers re- 
ports in the October, 1958 issue of the 
American Sociological Review that 
some 19 per cent of the members of 
the American Sociological Society 
held positions outside of academic 
institutions. Of the 78 per cent of 
the membership whose primary posi- 
tion was academic, 37 per cent en- 
gaged in activities in which sociology 
presumably could be applied. Larger 
percentages of sociologists whose pri- 
mary positions were in business or in 
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government had functions in which 
this was true. 

Writings in applied sociology have 
undergone considerable change since 
the time of Comte or Ward. From 
sweeping, impressionistic treatises on 
reform and the control of change 
these now have become more pointed 
analyses grounded in empirical obser- 
vations. It is our purpose to encour- 
age efforts in keeping with this trend. 
Such writings can provide a dual 
service: to society, in that the find- 
ings of sociology may be turned to 
its profit; to sociology, in that applied 
sociology, resting for the most part 
on “pure” sociology and on scientific 
research, offers it a testing ground 
for its theories and a source of new 
ideas which may inform those 
theories. 

Very few practitioners, or research- 
ers working directly in a context of 
practice, are writing articles for the 
sociological journals dealing with ap- 
plications of the principles of soci- 
ology to the concrete problems they 
face. This journal encourages manu- 
scripts, based on systematic observa- 
tion, dealing specifically with the ap- 
plication of sociology to the solution 
of social problems. We feel it would 
be of great value to capture the ex- 
periences of practitioners trained in 
sociology — martfiage counselors, so- 
cial workers, government officials, and 
so on— who in their every day ac- 
tivities do in fact apply sociology to 
social problems. We, of course, wel- 
come as well the submission from 
academic investigators of articles on 
applied sociology. 

This call for manuscripts dealing 
with the application of sociological 
principles to social problems does not 
in any way indicate a shift in the 
policy of this journal. It is, rather, a 
plea for work in one area, to be re- 
peated from time to time for other 
areas, in which further exploration 
and development is vitally needed. 

Erw'n O. SMIGEL 
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COMMUNITY POWER AND STRATEGIES IN 


RACE RELATIONS: SOME CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS* 


JAMES B. McKEE 
University of Toledo 


When Floyd Hunter published 
Community Power Structure (2) in 
1953, it was the first of a recent series 
of sociological researches into social 
power in the community, and it re- 
mains the best known. Whatever its 
significance to sociology, however, 
Hunter's study gave theoretical per- 
spective to one of several emerging 
strands of theory and action among 
intergroup relations practitioners and 
provided a new and fruitful basis for 
theorization between social scientists 
and this still developing profession. 
Intergroup relations practitioners have 
been sensitive to community power as 
one of several diverse elements rele- 
vant to community practice, at least 
since the work of Lohman, Bradbury, 
and others in Washington, D. C., in 
the 1940's. A scrutiny of more recent 
professional literature reveals frequent 
references to the importance of com- 
munity power for community action. 


This interest in community power 
gives considerable significance to the 
publication in 1955 of A Manual of 
Intergroup Relations, by John Dean 
and Alex Rosen (1), the second half 
of which is concerned with develop- 
ing an intergroup relations strategy 
organized around the concept of com- 
munity power structure. The book 
culminates six years of both research 
and action by a Corneli University 
study group under the leadership of 
John Dean. On the research side, the 
Cornell group studied on-going inter- 
group practice, and in the Manual re- 
port “accumulated intergroup experi- 
ence” for the benefit of less experi- 
enced professionals. On the action 


*A revised version of a paper read at 
the 8th Annual Meeting of SSSP at the 
University of Washington, Seattle, August 
25, 1958. 


side, the Cornell group participated 
actively in professional development; 
Dean has been a member of the Na- 
tional Association of Intergroup Re- 
lations Officials (NAIRO) and, with 
Rosen, has conducted training work- 
shops for group workers. The more 
than six years of rersistent activity by 
the Cornell grov.p constitutes the as 
yet most sustained and continuous 
association between social scientists 
and the social practitioners of this 
burgeoning profession. In addition, 
the publication of the book by a uni- 
versity long identified with support 
for intergroup relations, and support 
of the Cornell group by such founda- 
tions as Rockefeller and Russell Sage, 
gives to the Manual an intellectual in- 
fluence little else in the scant litera- 
ture can claim. 

The field of intergroup relations 
lacks as yet any substantial literature 
about its professional practice, and its 
professional practice has not yet con- 
gealed into an orthodoxy. Thus, any 
discussion of community power is 
relevant to its concern for effective 
community practice. But the Manual 
goes much further: it elaborates a 
strategy for community action based 
upon “accumulated experience” that 
seeks to reshape a flexible perspective 
into an ideological commitment, and 
it asserts a set of principles for prac- 
tice that, despite the tentativeness 
claimed for it, constitutes the most 
ambitious attempt thus far to develop 
a teachable orthodoxy of method and 
perspective. Its explicit rationale is to 
provide some tentative codification of 
the hitherto unsystematized dicta of 
this new profession and thus to bring 
social science and social practice into 
closer collaboration. Such an influen- 
tial effort warrants as close a reading 
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by the social scientists for whom it 
purports to speak as by the social 
practitioners whom it seeks to teach. 


A MODEL OF COMMUNITY POWER 


Dean and Rosen provide little ex- 
plicit description of community pow- 
er, and their conceptualization of it 
must be inferred from the context of 
discussion. They state that the inter- 
acting and overlapping “subcultures 
and organizational networks” of the 
community “are drawn together at 
the top by interlocking leaderships 
that represent what we might call the 
‘power structure’ of the community” 
(2, p. 124). They further specify that 
in a community of 50,000 to 100,000 
there is an “inner core” of about a 
dozen leaders, with another fifty to 
one hundred around them, who either 
make the community's decisions or at 
least “clear” decisions made by others 
(2, p. 124). The social composition 
of this elite of “key leaders” is indi- 
cated by two criteria: status level and 
ideological orientation. They are 
drawn from the upper economic and 
social levels of the community and 
are ideologically “conservative.” Dean 
and Rosen do not define “conserva- 
tive” but assert that “intergroup re- 
lations has become a good ‘cause’ for 
conservatives to be liberal about. It is 
not basically threatening to their own 
economic and social status in the com- 
munity and meets all the requirements 
of moral rectitude” (2, p. 125). 

Although Dean and Rosen make no 
explicit reference to Hunter's study, 
or to any other, a careful reading of 
the two suggests that Dean and Ros- 
en’s mdédel of social power in the 
community correlates closely with the 
description of community power struc- 
ture to be found in Hunter. Since the 
relevant sociological literature is not 
yet extensive, it is readily understand- 
able that Hunter’s pioneering work 
might serve as a model of community 
power and thus be applied to com- 
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munities quite different from the 
southern city that Hunter studied. 

In his summary of this still rela- 
tively scant literature, Peter Rossi (5) 
compares some accumulated research 
findings, including his own, which 
present quite varied images of social 
power in the community. He spe- 
cifically suggests that Hunter's Re- 
gional City, as a southern one-party 
community, may represent more high- 
ly concentrated power than is to be 
found in a more politically competi- 
tive community and that control over 
economic resources, as a basis for 
power, may be matched by leadership 
of significant solidary organizations. 
Rossi also points out that Hunter's 
study implies that the power elite 
controls al] major areas of decision- 
making in the community, though in 
fact this is not empirically demon- 
strated in his study or in others. 
More recently, Delbert Miller (4), 
provides supporting evidence in his 
careful study of community power in 
two large cities, one American and 
one English, and suggests a continuum 
of community power structure, with 
Hunter's model placed near one end 
of the possible range. Our own re- 
search on Steelport (3) revealed that 
the CIO, the Democratic Party, the 
Catholics, and the major ethnic groups 
coalesced into a power bloc which 
wielded predominant political influ- 
ence in the community. 

Thus, what Hunter says about 
power in Regional City does not 
necessarily apply to all American 
communities. The major critical point 
is that the organization of social pow- 
er in the community is frequently 
more varied and much less unified and 
monolithic than Dean and Rosen 
assume. 


A STRATEGY FOR RACE RELATIONS 


It is, however, a concentrated and 
monolithic conception of social power 
in the community, as Dean and Rosen 
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derive it from Hunter, that is used in 
the Manual to develop a strategy for 
the improvement of race relations. 
Thei: specifics of strategy are based 
upon the assumption that the climate 
of opinion in America is favorable to 
desirable changes in intergroup rela- 
tions. In several places in the Manual 
the authors assert that “fair practices” 
is an accepted goal in American so- 
ciety, and consequently the only ma- 
jor issue is effective strategy or means. 
At one point they remark that in 
America today there is “an established 
and growing tradition of civil rights 
... a not-so-well established but grow- 
ing belief in ‘fair practices’ in employ- 
ment, housing and welfare . . . an in- 
creasing acceptance of equality and 
fair play as a goal.” They add that 
“individuals and groups striving to 
perpetuate discrimination and segre- 
gation find it difficult morally to justi- 
fy their position .. . (2, p. 113). 

The assumption made here is that 
the issue of intergroup relations is 
strategic, the moral problem having 
been resolved. For example, Dean and 
Rosen assert that “being ‘for’ good 
intergroup relations is like being 
against sin,” and thus, “the main con- 
troversies, whatever the region, re- 
volve around how much, how fast, 
and how far we should proceed” (2, 
p. 125). We have quoted these state- 
ments not to imply that they are in- 
correct but to emphasize the ideo- 
logical and strategic importance of 
this assumption underlying the Man- 
ual’s propositions on community ac- 
tion. 

The strategy for community action 
as set forth in the Manual is made up 
of four elements: (1) the involve- 
ment of influentials; (2) the use of 
organized groups; (3) the role of the 
professional; and (4) the technique 
of negotiation. 

1. It is a cardinal principle of 
Dean and Rosen that no strategy can 
be effective unless it involves repre- 
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sentatives of the power structure, 
since “in most communities, the peo- 
ple really dedicated to better inter- 
group relations are not influential 
leaders in the community,” and “com- 
munity-wide action can go no further 
than local leaders are willing to move” 
(2, pp. 125, 128). And it is an ex- 
plicit assumption of theirs that the 
involvement of such influentials is al- 
ways possible, since, as previously 
noted, intergroup relations is an ac- 
ceptable cause for conservatives. 

2. Once one or more key influen- 
tials of the community are involved, 
effective strategy requires the develop- 
ment of further organization toward 
specific objectives, including all the 
familiar organizational paraphernalia 
of urban middle-class life: commit- 
tees (both ad hoc and permanent), 
workshops, commissions, and boards. 

3. The role of the functioning pro- 
fessional, according to Dean and Ros- 
en, is largely that of strategist in the 
development of programs and policy 
in intergroup relations. The profes- 
sional is rarely if ever the public lead- 
er but is preferably the “behind-the- 
scenes” operator. Dean and Rosen 
stress this last element, asserting that 
the overtly active professional incurs 
antagonism, and thus it is preferable 
for him to work through committees, 
letting others initiate the contacts, 
direct the negotiations, invoke the 
sanctions, etc. (2, p. 140). 

4. Negotiations with “gatekeepers” 
constitute the basic approach to im- 
proving intergroup relations in the 
community, once a more permanent 
organizational structure has been set 
up. “The basic strategy of negotiation 
has two facets: (1) interpreting the 


consequences of change as /ess threat- 
ening than the reluctant gatekeepers 
suppose, and (2) interpreting the 
consequences of not changing the 
practices as more threatening by 
bringing negative sanctions to bear” 
(2, pp. 157-58). 
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A COMMENT ON THE STRATEGY 


It is not within the scope of this 
paper to raise questions about the ade- 
quacy or effectiveness of this strategy. 
However, we do regard it as relevant 
to make three observations: 


1. If intergroup relations profes- 
sionals are to be advised to develop a 
strategy oriented to the realities of 
community power, they must also be 
advised that an adequate, workable 
image of a particular community's 
power structure is to be determined 
empirically. 

2. The Manual’s discussion of stra- 
tegy seems to assume that only the 
proponents of improved race relations 
are strategically oriented, and there- 
fore their planning need not provide 
for the possibility of organized oppo- 
sition or planned resistance on the 
part of others. Nevertheless, there is 
abundant evidence that the opponents 
of desegregation and antidiscrimina- 
tion measures can and do organize to 
resist measures of change. 


This failure to anticipate counter- 
strategy may be a consequence of 
Dean and Rosen's assumption that the 
climate of opinion is favorable to 
change. Although this may be true, 
one can easily underestimate the ex- 
tent of genuine resistance to changes 
in established patterns of segregation 
and discrimination, especially where 
lip-service to equal rights is the pub- 
lic norm. The fact that overt verbal 
expressions of opposition are not 
easily possible is not, #pso facto, evi- 
dence of widespread community sup- 
port or even of the absence of or- 
ganized opposition. 

The failure to anticipate counter- 
strategy may also be a consequence of 
the assumption that community power 
structure is monolithic. Certainly 
Dean and Rosen seem not to recog- 
nize the possibilities of social cleavage 
in the business community. They as- 
sume that because some of the power 
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elite support the improvement of race 
relations, all will. But not this much 
unity of power and ideology neces- 
sarily exists. To talk of business and 
industry is to cover a wide variety of 
social functions and status levels, with 
quite varying orientations to specific 
issues. What Dean and Rosen have 
clearly noticed is that the better edu- 
cated segments of the upper status 
levels are likely to be liberal on race, 
and this includes a considerable num- 
ber of corporate executives. But it 
also excludes many, including the less 
well educated, the less cosmopolitan, 
the more locally rooted. And it does 
not necessarily follow that the former 
group controls all major loci of de- 
cision-making in every community. 

3. The basic proposition in Dean 
and Rosen’s strategy is that the major 
support for changing race relations is 
to come from the conservative power 
elite. If the established power struc- 
ture can be induced to support new 
policies, they will be attained; if not, 
they will not. 

To attempt to bring about policy 
changes by inducing the established 
power elite to make the decisions is 
one possible type of strategy. Dean 
and Rosen seem to assume it is the 
only one. They ignore the question 
of creating support for new policies 
by building a constituency in the 
community who have a genuine stake, 
personal or ideological, in effecting 
changes in the community's policies. 
Such a program has its own difficul- 
ties, of course, and calls for a different 
type of professional than that en- 
visaged by Dean and Rosen. An or- 
ganized Negro community, politically 
active and sensitive to every event 
that bears on race relations; an active 
middle-class liberal group; a Jewish 
community; church groups; women’s 
organizations: these are some of the 
potentialities for building a constitu- 
ency. Such a constituency, of course, 
can very well include segments of the 
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community's upper status levels. For 
such a public as this, a professional 
practitioner would provide overt, rec- 
ognized public leadership and not be 
only or always a_behind-the-scenes 
operator. 

Building organized public support 
for new policies in intergroup rela- 
tions has significant implications for 
power structure. For one thing, such 
a process clearly threatens to challenge 
established power patterns and intro- 
duces a new force in the making of 
community decisions. Its effective 
pressure may induce cleavage in the 
existing power elite. And it miay de- 
velop new sources of leadership in the 
community. Furthermore, such an al- 
ternative approach has ideological im- 
plications about problems of strategy 
that are of major significance. 


IDEOLOGY AND STRATEGY 


The idea that a seemingly rational 
strategy may have ideological implica- 
tions might occur to a perceptive 
reader of the Manual who noted the 
importance attributed to the climate 
of opinion and to the strategic use of 
community power. Dean and Rosen's 
approach stresses first as a basic postu- 
late a favorable climate of opinion, 
and secondly a strategy of operating 
through local power structures. But 
nowhere does it relate the one to the 
other. By asserting that the climate 
of opinion has accepted fair practices 
as an American goal, it seems to 
imply that success in intergroup rela- 
tions is inevitable in time. If so, only 
a skillful execution of this agreed- 
upon goal, to narrow the gap between 
outmoded practice and accepted poli- 
cy, needs to be made. In such a case, 
the emphasis upon community power 
structure merely asserts the responsi- 
bility of the established leadership of 
the community to realize in practice 
what it has agreed upon in policy. 

But if, in turn, one infers from a 
reading of Dean and Rosen that the 
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issue is still problematic but that the 
climate of opinion creates an oppor- 
tunity, then problems of strategy and 
power are more relevant. But what, 
then, is the relationship between the 
climate of opinion and the community 
power structure? Is it effective stra- 
tegy to involve the conservative lead- 
ership of the community because this 
leadership has yielded to the climate 
of opinion, or has the leadership in 
fact been primarily responsible in de- 
fining the climate of opinion? Dean 
and Rosen seem to imply that the cli- 
mate of opinion pervades equally the 
entire community. But numerous 
opinion studies suggest that the better 
educated and those of higher social 
status are less prejudiced and more 
favorable toward intergroup relations 
programs than are the less educated 
and those of lower social status. This, 
in turn, suggests that a favorable cli- 
mate of opinion exists because there 
is greater acceptance of improved race 
relations at the higher status levels of 
the community, and according to Dean 
and Rosen’s model of community pow- 
er structure, it is at these higher status 
levels that the influentials who make 
policy in the community are located. 
If this is the link between the favor- 
able climate of opinion and commu- 
nity power structure, then Dean and 
Rosen's strategic reasoning is not diffi- 
cult to follow. They interpret the de- 
veloping climate of opinion as an op- 
portunity to involve the community's 
decision-making leadership in the pro- 
cess of extending fair practices, since 
such a leadership is more willing to 
make such a change and possesses the 
power to do so. 

Viewed from the perspective of a 
simple means-end schema, this may 
be a highly rational strategy. But if 
one notes the social values that are 
ignored, as well as the ramifying so- 
cial consequences of any behavior-as- 
means, then one can hardly avoid sus- 
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pecting that an ideological commit- 
ment lurks behind the seemingly ra- 
tional and technical criteria for de- 
veloping strategy. 


Our attempt to focus on the un- 
acknowledged ideological elements 
contained in the Manual produces a 
critique which asserts that: (1) the 
strategy offered in the Manual is con- 
servative, in that, among available al- 
ternatives, it chooses those strategies 
which support the status quo; (2) in 
its techniques for effective action, it 
chooses and encourages manipulative 
behavior; and (3) it reduces the cause 
of intergroup relations from a moral 
to a technical issue, thus detaching it 
from a democratic and liberal frame 
of reference. 


A careful reading of the Manual 
suggests that it has one basic ideo- 
logical orientation: to operate within, 
and not outside of, independent of, or 
as a challenge to, the existing power 
structure. As a guide to action, this 
constitutes a definite value choice, not 
merely a technical one. If one con- 
siders each strategic choice as only 
one among a set of alternatives, then 
it is clear that the pattern of recom- 
mended choices is conservative — that 
is, is oriented to preserving the status 
quo in social power. 


There are several crucial points in 
the Manual in which the conservative, 
status quo preserving character of its 
action program becomes quite clear. 
For instance, the insistence on the 
behind-the-scenes character of the role 
of the practicing professional is one 
case in point. Dean and Rosen's 
model for the professional makes him 
not only a covert operator, and thus 
not a public leader, but a professional 
whose only initiative lies in his capa- 
city to manipulate conservative com- 
munity leaders. It may be that, in 
large part, this is what the social 
worker who specializes in community 
organization has become; but to use 
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this as a standard for professional 
practice in race relations is to make 
an ideological choice of considerable 
significance. And it is not a decision 
derived objectively from sociological 
research. 

The conservative nature of Dean 
and Rosen’s action program is further 
suggested by the strategic avoidance 
of conflict with the power structure. 
For example, Dean and Rosen discuss 
the hypothetical possibility of a small 
committee examining real estate prac- 
tices in the community. Since such an 
investigation would bring to light 
facts which would unite the real estate 
people in opposition, the authors sug- 
gest that key real estate people be 
made a part of the study, and then 
may “become motivated to take a 
greater amount of responsibility for 
the intergroup injustices .. .” (2, pp. 
128-29). The action group, Dean 
and Rosen assert, must rely on the 
“sense of deepened responsibility” 
which such participation may provide. 
Evidently, no action would be planned 
which would be opposed by the power 
structure. If conflict developed, it 
would be only because pressure for 
action is generated by groups outside 
the power structure. But Dean and 
Rosen suggest no such possibility and 
offer such groups neither leadership 
not strategy. This means that, for all 
practical purposes, action will go 
ahead at no more rapid pace and in 
no other direction than key people 
who are themselves violators of fair 
practices are willing to go. 


Lastly, the conservative ideology is 
implicit in another element: the fail- 
ure to develop an independent con- 
stituency for intergroup relations. 
Such a constituency might not only 
risk conflict with the status quo in 
community power; it might make the 
decision-making process more demo- 
cratic and representative. 


It follows logically that an ap- 
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proach to a program for action on 
race relations at the community level 
which is conservative in its choice of 
techniques and strategies, in the man- 
ner suggested above, would also be 
manipulative in its social action. (We 
here use the concept of manipulation 
to mean one individual's behavior in 
trying to induce or influence other in- 
dividuals to act in accordance with his 
own goals, without their being aware 
of or understanding the purpose of 
the influence or inducement.) <A 
manipulative orientation is always a 
possible consequence when the em- 
phasis in social action is on technique, 
and when the end is either taken for 
granted, and hence unexamined, or 
when it is postulated by others (em- 
ployers, etc.). 


When a professional practitioner is 
asked to act in a situation in which his 
values and goals are not fully accepted 
(Dean and Rosen refer frequently to 
conservative boards), and in which he 
must operate within the framework of 
the community’s power structure, with 
no independent constituency to sup- 
port his program, and thus with no 
power base, the temptation to use 
manipulative techniques is strong. 
What alternative has he to inducing 
people to act in ways that will pro- 
mote some specific goal, even though 
those so induced to act are not fully 
aware of the consequences of their 
own behavior, or of why the pro- 
fessional advises in the way he does? 


The manipulative character of so- 
cial action in race relations becomes 
logical, also, because the cause of race 
relations has been effectively detached 
by this strategy from the context of 
related social issues from which it 
originally received its moral support 
and significant meaning. Race rela- 
tions has been one of several causes 
that have constituted the major issues 
for those liberals and radicals com- 
mitted to images of a more democratic 
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way of life: civil liberties, social wel- 
fare, the needs of the underprivileged, 
etc. Taken together, these issues have 
provided a body of values that has 
motivated challenge to the status quo 
and has provided opposition to local 
and national power structures. To 
detach the cause of race relations from 
such a frame of reference, to treat it 
as a separate issue, and to maximize 
the potentiality of conservative accep- 
tance, is not merely a technical pruce- 
dure; it is a choice defined by a con- 
servative ideology. (And equally so, 
to refuse to separate the cause of race 
relations from its liberal frame of 
reference would signify a commit- 
ment to liberal values; in either case, 
the choice is moral, not technical.) 

This detachment from its former 
context attempts to deny implicitly 
that race relations is related to other 
social causes, which, taken together, 
constitute an affirmation and evalua- 
tion of the historic liberal values. 
That Dean and Rosen are not entirely 
unaware of this historic linkage of 
causes is evident in their assertion that 
“intergroup relations is a good cause 
for conservatives to be liberal about.” 
But they also point out that inter- 
group relations does not threaten con- 
servative status and “meets all the re- 
quirements of moral rectitude.” Are 
we, in any semantic sense, any longer 
speaking of either liberalism or a 
social cause? 

Whether we are or not, Dean and 
Rosen postulate the manipulability of 
the conservative leadership because of 
its acceptance of a liberal issue. The 
widespread development of commu- 
nity agencies headed by professional 
practitioners, with their moderate pro- 
grams for community action, might 
seem to stand as testimony to the 
success of this strategy. 

But Dean and Rosen seem not to 
recognize that their appeal to the 
community's conservative power elite 
sets in motion a series of less naive 
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motives of its own for taking leader- 
ship and in effect co-opting the race 
relations situation in the community. 
The motives are several: the accept- 
ance of leadership gives effective con- 
trol over the scope and direction of 
the program, keeps the issue out of 
the hands of a more militant leader- 
ship, offsets the chance of the rise of 
new leadership, and thus lessens the 
threat to the status quo in power, and 
offers a fresh and important situation 
to be exploited for validation of its 
moral and civic leadership. The 
manipulated may indeed be actively 
counter-manipulating. 


CONCLUSION 


The use of the concept of commu- 
nity power structure in Dean and 
Rosen's A Manual of Intergroup Re- 
lations provides an object lesson in 
the problems of applied social science. 
Our evaluation stresses two points. 

First, the ideology implicit in a so- 
cial technique raises questions about 
the relation of means to ends that 
warrant careful examination by so- 
ciologists interested in the develop- 
ment of an applied sociology. The 
Manual by Dean and Rosen offers one 
possible approach to this relation, 
which, we suggest, is fraught with 
ideological problems and value 
choices. When Dean and Rosen 
choose those means that they believe 
will maximize attainment of their spe- 
cific objective, they ignore the ramify- 
ing social consequences — for power 
structure, for social leadership, for 
historic social values. It is ‘ust such 
social consequences, however unin- 
tended, ‘that suggest that for applied 
social science the selection of means 
is never merely a technical problem. 

Secondly, the relationship of the 
research sociologist to the social prac- 
titioner has long been a matter of 
legitimate concern to both parties. 
The practitioner seeks valid generaliz- 
ations which he can incorporate into 
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social strategy and social policy. How- 
ever, this legitimate request need not 
limit the sociologist’s own image of 
his social role. In addition to serving 
as consultant, expert, and “resource 
person,” he can also function, more 
independently and yet more respon- 
sibly, as social critic and analyst. This 
intellectualized orientation 
might perform such functions as 
these: 

1. Criticism of the use made of 
sociological concepts by social prac- 
titioners, to ensure that they are not 
applied without due regard for their 
tentative character, or that social prac- 
titioners do not assume their applica- 
bility in social contexts other than 
those from which they were derived 
by research. 

2. Explication of ideological ele- 
ments in social policy and social ac- 
tion programs, thus indicating what 
in a program is social science and 
what is not, and also what ideological 
use is made of sociological concepts 
and sociological research. 

3. Exploration of the relationship 
of sociological concepts to social ide- 
ology. Do concepts have any neces- 
sary ideological implications? Do 
some concepts fit more easily into a 
particular ideological context than do 
others? Do social practitioners select 
some conceptual tools, less for “prac- 
tical” reasons than for reasons of 
value or ideology? 

The now frequent involvement of 
sociologists in social problems and 
social policy makes imperative a 
thorough consideration of their rela- 
tion to policy-making contexts and to 
the professional practitioners who 
help both to make and to execute 
policy. 
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IDEOLOGY AND WELFARE POLICY* 


GWYNN NETTLER 
Community Council of Houston and Harris County 


Any proposed program of commu- 
nity action must consider the attitudes 
of those who will formulate policy 
and those who will execute it. Differ- 
ences between the two must mean the 
frustration of someone’s goals. For 
example, it is often lamented that the 
“needs” for service known to the pro- 
fessional welfare worker are not so 
forcefully apparent to welfare policy- 
makers—to civic leaders and to mem- 
bers of agency boards. Since “needs” 
and “problems” are not data “imme- 
diately given,” but flow from defini- 
tion, it is likely that the oft-noted 
differences in perception of a problem 
may be rooted in attitudes basic to 
occupational roles and the personali- 
ties that select such roles and, hence, 
resistant to the ministrations of 
“sweet reason.” 

In conducting a research designed 
to identify the nature of children’s 
problems requiring community atten- 
tion and the children who suffer them, 
and to make recommendations for 


*Material in this report has been gath- 
ered as part of the Child Welfare Study 
being conducted by the Community Coun- 
cil of Houston and Harris County under 
grants from the Hogg Foundation for Men- 
tal Health and the W. B. Sharp Founda- 
tion. The views expressed herein are the 
writer’s and should not be attributed to 
any organization with which he is directly 
or indirectly affiliated. 


community action, it was felt that an 
estimate should be made of how that 
segment of the community respon- 
sible for child welfare, directly or in- 
directly, defined such problems. And, 
if there were differences in definition, 
it was hoped that some of the factors 
associated with these divergences 
might be isolated. To this end, an 
anonymous questionnaire was dis- 
tributed among “community leaders,” 
those who have something to say 
about what happens to children in the 
county. 

Nine hundred and thirty-nine ques- 
tionnaires were returned, of 1,757 dis- 
tributed, representing categories as in- 
dicated in Table 1. 


Differences were indeed discovered 
among these groups, but what is most 
significant is the finding that these 
differences are based on competing 
views of human behavior, and_ that 
these assumptions about “the nature 
of human nature” are linked to other 
attitudes so that ome cannot expect 
agreement to result from a frontal 
attack on any one attitude. The exist- 
ence of such a complex of attitudes 
related to welfare policy differentially 
distributed among occupations and, 
therefore, among policy makers and 
policy executors, supports the infer- 
ence that such attitudes are ego-in- 
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TABLE 1 


QUESTIONNAIRES DISTRIBUTED AND RETURNED, 
BY CATEGORIES OF RESPONDENTS 


Categories 


Number Number Per Cent 
Distributed Returned Response 


Welfare Agency Boards and Committees (prin- 
cipally business executives, Jawyers and 
other professionals, and upper-status house- 


wives) 556 299 538 
Child Welfare Agency Professional Stafts 195 195 100.0 
Educators (principally administrators of public, 

private, and parochial schools plus some 

teachers and counselors) 670 3358 53-4 
Ministers (a one-third sample of religious lead- 

ers in the county) 279 49 17.6 
Pediatricians (a one-half sample of diplomates 

in the county) 41 32 78.0 
Ciiefs of Police and Heads of Juvenile Police 

Bureaus 16 6 37-5 
TOTAL 1,757 939 53-4 


volved, i.e., that they have a function 
central to the person's conception of 
himself and of the social world about 
him. 

A fundamental assumption that 
makes a difference in one’s attitude 
toward children’s problems, and prob- 
ably any human situation, is that of 
determinism. This assumption is a 
root-premise of all scientific and prac- 
tical endeavor, but it is at loggerheads 
with certain other prevailing religious 
and philosophic convictions. Simply 
stated, the deterministic assumption 
holds behavior to be “caused”; it re- 
gards character as a product, present 
behavior as a result, and future be- 
havior as a predictable consequence of 
what the organism has experienced. 
Western Man has difficulty reconcil- 
ing this assumption (and let it be 
emphasized that this is “only” an as- 
sumption, not a “fact”) with his be- 
lief in the mastery of his fate, and it 
is apparent in the responses of these 
community leaders, as it is in philo- 
sophic arenas, that most men are in- 
consistent determinists. The purpose 
in presenting this issue here is not to 
resolve this ancient squabble but to 
show the relevance of this thought- 


way to the kinds of solution “leaders” 
are apt to prefer for selected chil- 
dren’s problems. 

These solutions, it was discovered, 
tend to fall along two dimensions 
(there may, of course, be others not 
tapped by our questionnaire). The 
first concerns the preference for 
treatment as opposed to punishment, 


‘or some combination of these, in the 


control of behavioral deviations. And 
the second concerns the preference for 
tax or voluntary methods, or some 
combination, for raising funds with 
which to meet these problems. 
These attitudes, along with deter- 
minism-indeterminism, are found to 
be correlated with the respondent's 
perception of the adequacy of present 
welfare services. In short, these four 
attitudes hang together as a complex 
which, it will be shown, distinguishes 
respondents by occupation and by 
membership on agency boards and 
staffs. The relationship among these 
attitudes means that individuals who 
see human behavior as a result tend 
to~be therapeutic rather than punitive 
in response to behavioral deviations, to 
see present children’s services as more 
inadequate, and to recommend tax 
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methods to meet welfare problems. 


THE ATTITUDE SCALES 

Items in the questionnaire that 
seemed to have a common content 
were submitted to scale analysis by 
Edwards’ method (1) to determine 
whether they formed a single dimen- 
sion. Four scales were derived: a 5- 
item “determinism” scale, a 4-item 
measure of “punitiveness,” and two 
3-item scales measuring “perceived 
adequacy of services” and “welfare 
methods.” This last scale consists of 
questions about community respon- 
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sibility for certain children’s problems 
to be met by the expenditure of fed- 
eral, state, and local tax monies as op- 
posed to the use of voluntary means. 


The scale items, their original re- 
sponse categories, and dichotomous 
scale values are indicated in the ap- 
pendix. Tables 2-5 give the essential 
scale characteristics for each of these 
measures for 100 subjects drawn at 
random.* 


*Considerable assistance in scaling was 
given by Joan Sawyer Jenkins and Ronald 
Redman and I wish to thank them. 


TABLE 2 
SCALE TYPES AND ERROR DISTRIBUTION AMONG 100 SUBJECTS: 
DETERMINISM 

Scale Type Number of Errors for Each Item by Scale Type Total Per Cent 

No.13 No.3 No. 34 No.35 No. 30 Errors of Scores 
++ +—— I I 10 6 4 22 36 
++——— 4 6 5 4 I 20 26 
+———— 3 3 -- 2 — 8 6 
Per Cent 50 100 
Positive 92 86 64 43 13 
Response 
Coefficient of Reproducibility = 90.0% 
Minimal Marginal Reproducibility = 77.0% 
High Score = Deterministic 

TABLE 3 
SCALE TYPES AND ERROR DISTRIBUTION AMONG 100 SUBJECTS: 
PUNITIVENESS 
Scale Type Number of Errors For Each Item by Scale Type Total Per Cent 
No. 16 No.33 No.11 No. 21 Errors of Scores 

+++— — I 3 4 8 16 
++—— 10 10 4 24 40 
+——— 4 I I 2 8 27 
—_——— — — — 8 
Per Cent 40 100 
Positive 83 47 36 17 
Response 
Coefficient of Reproducibility = 90.0% 
Minimal Marginal Reproducibility 71.0% 


High Score = Punitive 
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TABLE 4 


SCALE TYPES AND ERROR DISTRIBUTION AMONG 100 SUBJECTS: 
WELFARE-METHODS 


Scale Type Number of Errors for Each Item by Scale Type Total Per Cent 
No. 28 No. 5 No. 18 Errors of Scores 

++— 2 3 3 8 25 

+—— 2 4 4 10 29 

Per Cent 18 100 

Positive 76 61 38 

Response 

Coefficient of Reproducibility = 94.0% 


Minimal Marginal Reproducibility —66.0% 
High Score = Tax-oriented 
TABLE 5 


SCALE TYPES AND ERROR DISTRIBUTION AMONG 100 SUBJECTS: 
PERCEIVED ADEQUACY OF SERVICES 


Scale Type Number of Errors for Each Item by Scale Type Total Per Cent 
No. 25 No. 7 No. 37 Errors of Scores 

++— 8 8 4 20 31 

+—— 7 7 2 16 30 

Per Cent 36 100 

Positive 76 65 58 

Response 

Coefficient of Reproducibility = 88.0% 


Minimal Marginal Reproducibility —66.0% 
High Score = Perceives services as inadequate 


Edwards’ method of scaling tends 80-20 is found in the improvement in 
to give lower, but more accurate, the reproducibility coefficient over the 
coefficients of reproducibility than the minimal marginal reproducibility. 
Cornell technique. Justification for re- One way of ascertaining whether 
taining items that split higher than these four scales form an attitudinal 


TABLE 6 


SUMMARY OF CONTINGENCY TABLES RELATING ATTITUDES OF 
DETERMINISM, PUNITIVENESS, PERCEIVED ADEQUACY OF SERVICES, 
AND WELFARE-METHODS 


Scales N* x? df P 
Determinism & Punitiveness 778 69.4 9 <.001 
Determinism & Perceived Adequacy of Services 645 17.9 4 About .003 
Determinism & Welfare-Methods 626 56.9 9 <.001 
Punitiveness & Perceived Adequacy of Services ~ 592 35.6 4 <.001 
Punitiveness & Welfare-Methods 57 44.5 4 <.001 
Perceived Adequacy of Services & Welfare-Methods 455 25.4 6 ¢.001 


*N’s vary because all subjects did not respond to all items. 
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complex (“hang together”) is to sub- 
mit their associations to the X° test. 
Table 6 summarizes the highly sig- 
nificant departures from chance dis- 
tribution found among these four 
measures. All deviations from chance 
association are in the direction de- 
scribed: the determinist tends to be 
more therapeutic, more tax-oriented, 
and to perceive present children’s 
services as more inadequate. The in- 
determinist tends to be more puni- 
tive, more voluntary-minded, and to 
perceive present services as less in- 
adequate. 

Another method of testing the as- 
sociation among these four scales is to 
see whether scores on them will form 
a scale. Table 7 shows that there is a 
scale of scales when scores are dicho- 
tomized as indicated in the appendix. 


OCCUPATION AND 
BOARD-STAFF DIVISION 


Contingency tables relating occupa- 
tion to the four attitude scales and to 
the scale of scales depart significantly 
from a chance distribution. These re- 
lationships are summarized in Table 8. 

The nature of these differences is 
such that these attitudes can be con- 
ceived as forming a gradient with so- 
cial workers at one pole, business 
executives, accountants, and educators 
at the other, and the remaining occu- 
pations ranged in between, thus: 


Social Workers: tend to be determinis- 
tic, therapeutic rather than punitive, tax- 
oriented, and to perceive services as in- 
adequate. (Mean score, scale of scales 
= 3.32) 

Housewives: score much like social 
workers except that they tend not to see 


TABLE 7 


SCALE TYPES AND ERROR DISTRIBUTION AMONG 100 SUBJECTS: 
SCALE OF SCALES 


Scale Type Number of Errors for Each Scale by Scale Type Total Per Cent 
PAS W-M PUN DET Errors of Scores 
+++4+W— 2 2 4 23 
++-—— 2 10 7 I 20 18 
Per Cent 24 100 
Positive 90 80 7° 40 
Response 
Coefficient of Reproducibility = 94.0% 


Minimal Marginal Reproducibility —75.0% 


High Score = Deterministic, therapeutic, tax-oriented, and perceives services as inadequate. 


TABLE 8 


SUMMARY OF CONTINGENCY TABLES RELATING OCCUPATION 
TO THE FOUR ATTITUDE SCALES AND SCALE OF SCALES 


Scale x= df P 

Determinism 98.9 14 <.oor (Scores o-2 and 4-5 
combined 

Punitiveness 49-5 7 <.oo1 (Scores o-1 and 2-4 
combined) 

Perceived Adequacy of Services 31.7 8 <.001 (Scores o-2 combined) 

Welfare-Methods 95.9 14 <.oor (Scores 0-1 combined) 

Scale of Scales 110.8 7 ¢.001 (Scores 0-2 and 3-4 


combined) 
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services as that inadequate. (Mean ‘“tough-minded” and the “tender- 
score = 3.17) minded.” More concretely, it would 


? 


pectancy, tend to recommend voluntary least the polarities is the ever-present 
action rather than tax-methods, and per- One Of occupational selection and oc- 
ceive present services as inadequate. cupational interest, reinforced by the 
(Mean score= 2.66) _... people with whom one associates. In 
Law Enforcers: about as deterministic short, different occupations “select” 
as would be expected by chance, slightly diff f - tn te 

more punitive, tend to perceive present erent types Of people, once in these 
services as adequate, and slightly more Occupations their already different 
voluntaristic than tax-oriented. (Mean attitudes get focused and the point of 


yers, Judges: judiciously distribu : 
on all four scales as per chance. (Mean tendency to associate with people like 
score = 2.30) curselves (4, 5). 


The findings of occupational differ- 
and similarly for their perception of the ences in attitudes toward means to be 
adequacy of present services, and more used in meeting children’s problems 


-oriented. (Mean continues into the differences in view- 


Business Executives: less deterministic, Point between agency boards and their 
more punitive, tend to perceive services Professional staffs when both are taken 
as more adequate and less inadequate as wholes. Table 9 summarizes the 
significantly different score distribu- 
Educators: score as do business execu- Ons found for board- and staff-mem- 
tives (Mean score = 2.12) bers on the five scales; being a board- 
These attitudes may, in part, be ™an or staff-man bears a relationship 
sex-linked, but they seem to parallel © the perception of children’s prob- 
more closely the kind of division that lems. As might be expected, board 
Eysenck (2) has discovered for other members tend to be less deterministic, 
socio-political attitudes between the punttwe, more voluntary- 
*Includes physicians, natural and be- minded, and to perceive less imade- 
havioral scientists. quacy m services. 


TABLE 9 


SUMMARY OF SCORE DISTRIBUTION ON THE ATTITUDE SCALES 
By AGENCY STAFFS AND BOARDS 


Scores Means = df P 
Scale 3 3 4 5 

Determinism 
Board 3 12 §7 120 9 3.03 34-7 3 <.001 
Staff 2 26 6s 6 3 3.53 

Puniteveness 
Board 39 140 60 16 5 1.26 24.2 3 < 001 
Staff 56 83 24 5 — 87 

Perceived Adequacy of Services 
Board 5 9 56 140 2.58 9.1 2 < .o1 
Staff — 5 27 134 2.78 

Welfare-Metkods 
Board 4 - 27.3 3 < 
Staff 9 7 4 72 2.33 

Scale of Scales 
Board Io 40 70 66 20 2.22 102.4 3 €.001 


Staff oo 2 «Ir 50° 66 3.40 
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It should be remembered in in- 
terpreting these differences that they 
are relative, i.e., boards and staffs are 
being compared with each other, but 
neither is compared against any norm, 
national or local, for there is none- 
such. In other words, to speak of 
people in this study as being “more” 
or “less” punitive, deterministic, and 
so on, does not refer to any absolute 
standard, but only to the differences 
found within “leadership” itself. Thus, 
to take one of these attitudinal differ- 
ences as an example, a proper reading 
of the contingency table relating per- 
ceived adequacy of services to board 
and staff is this: while both staffs and 
boards see present children’s services 
in their community as inadequate, 
they perform as “independent popula- 
tions” in their degree of perception. 

These differences, relative though 
they are, remain important for action. 
Since ideas about the “nature of hu- 
man nature” are affiliated with the de- 
gree to which present children’s serv- 


ices appear inadequate, and since this 
perception, in turn, is associated with 
tax- or voluntary-mindedness, recon- 
ciliation will be difficult. The welfare 
worker will continue to see “needs” 
not perceptible to most welfare policy- 
makers. One “side” probably cannot 
move the other until there is convinc- 
ing information on need. Even then, 
since information is known to have a 
dubious bearing on attitudes(3), a 
“community of viewpoints” cannot be 
expected. 
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APPENDIX 


SCALE QUESTIONS AND SCORING VALUES 
(ITEM NUMBERS REFER TO ORDER IN ORIGINAL QUESTIONNAIRE) 


DETERMINISM: 


13. Does a boy who becomes a delinquent such as described above (refers to Item 
No. 11 in the Punitive Scale) give signs of his tendency before he gets in serious 


trouble? 
1. Yes, always 
2. Yes, probably 
3. Sometimes, about so-so 
4. Probably not 
s. Certainly not 


Scale Values: 
I-3=1 
4-5=0 


' 3. “The early years of life from birth to age 7 form the basic personality we see im 
the adolescent and adult.” Do you agree or disagree? 


1. I agree strongly Scate Values: 
2. I agree, with some qualifications 1-2=1 
3. I feel 50-50 about this 3-5=0 


4. I disagree, with some qualifications 


5. I disagree strongly 


34. Do you believe that emotionally disturbed (neurotic) adults were also disturbed 


as children? 
1. Yes, most of them were 


Scale Values: 


2. Probably, so-so, or don’t know t= 
3. No, most disturbed adults get that way by what 2-30 
happens to them after childhood 


35. “If a person really wants to straighten out, he can solve most of his personal 
problems by himself.” Do you agree or disagree? 
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1. I agree strongly Scale Values: 
2. I agree with some qualification I-2=0 
3. I feel 50-50, or don’t know 3-S=1 
5. I disagree strongly 


4. I disagree with some qualification 


30. Assuming that a boy or girl is not feeble-minded or mentally ill (psychotic), do 
you believe that by age 17 he is ‘responsible’ for his actions, that is, able to 
control his behavior in accordance with the community’s laws and morals? 

1. Yes, certainly 


2. Yes, probably Scale Values: 
3. Maybe, or don’t know 1-3=0 
4. Probably not 4-5=1 
5. Definitely not 
PUNITIVENESS: 


16. In general, do you regard such delinquency, after it has been apprehended, as 
requiring punishment or treatment ? 


1. Treatment only Scale Values: 
2. Punishment and treatment 1=0 
3. Punishment only 2-3=1 


33. And in such a case as No. 32 above*, what do you think would be the most 
effective way of handling such a child? 


1. Through treatment procedures now known but not used here 
2. Treatment through presently available social agencies 3-6=1 
3. Doing what we now do in this community Scale Values: 
4. Punish him and then treat him I-2=0 
5. Punish him more severely 3-6=1 
6. I don’t know 
*Refers to “. . . the case of a child age 17 who was neither mentally ill nor feeble-minded 


and who seemed to know what i is expected of him legally and morally but who persisted 
in behaving otherwise. . . 


11. Take the case of a annie white boy who has been brought to the attention 
of the police several times since he has been 14 years old for such behaviors as 
malicious mischief, theft, burglary, runaway, and fighting. Please check the 
procedure you would recommend in such a case: 


1. He should be sent to a state prison Scale Values: 
2. He should be sent to an institution like G——— until I-4=1 
he is 21 5-8=0 


3. He should be sent to such an institution for as long 
as the judge decides 
4. He should be sent to an institution like G—— in- 
determinately, ie., until the superintendent and/or 
parole board there feels he is ready for release or 
parole 
. He should be placed on probation 
. He should be released to his parents 
. He should be excluded from the county if there are 
relatives elsewhere he can live with 
He should be sent to a children’s assessment center 
where he would be detained while given a complete 
medical, sociological, and psychiatric examination, 
and professional recommendations made for his care 
21. If there are ‘problem’ children’ who drop out of school or are suspended from 
school for long periods of time, what do you believe should be done about them? 
1. Establish special schools for them —~schools with a 
heavy vocational bent Scale Values: 
2. Provide a caseworker to help adjust their problems 3 13=3 
3. Force them to attend regular schools by punishing All others=o 
them for non-obedience 
. Parent education* 
. Vocational planning; job training 
. Supervised home activity 
. Diagnostic services 
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8. Treatment services 

9. Religion; send them to church © 

1o. Train in proper field of talent; not necessarily 
vocational 

11. Place in proper ‘pace’ group in school 

12. Rigid discipline in school; “force them to accept 
rigid discipline” 

13. Guidance clinic in school; attention to individuals 

14. Let him go to work; full or part-time 

15. Boys’ Ranch 


*The original question allowed for an open-ended answer to “Other” and asked for 
specification. Categories 4-15 represent write-in rec dations 
PERCEIVED ADEQUACY OF SERVICES: 

25. If there is such a program,** do you believe it is adequate? 


1. Yes Scale Values: 
2. Den’t Know I-2=0 
3. No 3=1 


**Refers to special education for the mentally retarded. 


7. If your answer to No. 6 above* is ‘yes,’ do you feel these funds are adequate 
to meet the need? 


1. Yes, certainly Scale Values : 
2. Yes, probably 1-3=0 
3. Maybe, or don’t know 4-5=1 

4. No, probably 


5. No, certainly 
*Question No. 6 asks if tax funds are now spent to feed hungry children in the county. 


37. In general, do you feel our community is doing as much to foster the welfare of 
our children as other communities in the U. S.? 


1. Yes, we are doing as much or more Scale Values: 
2. Yes, we are doing as much 1-3=0 

3. Maybe, or don’t know 4-5=1 

4. No, we’re probably doing a little less 

5. No, we are doing much 


WELFARE-METHODS: 


28. Where a child is crippled, chronically ill, blind, deaf, or mute, and the parents 
are unable to pay for adequate care and treatment, do you feel it is the com- 
munity’s responsibility to provide such? 

1. Yes, with the use of state-federal funds Scale Values: 
2. Yes, through city and county tax-supported I-31 
services 4-7=—0 

. Yes, through United Fund Agencies 

Yes, by church groups 

Yes, by friends and neighbors 

No, except in rare cases 

. Definitely not 


s. Regardless of your answer to No. 4 above (refers to children made chronically 
hungry by poverty or neglect), if there were such children in the county, how 
would you feel their problem should be met? 

1. Through state-federal aid Scale Values: 
2. Through city and county tax-supported agencies I-2=1 

. Through United Fund Agencies 3-9=0 

By church groups 

By friends and neighbors 

Nothing should be done in this situation 

I don’t know 

. Parent education** 

. Employment opportunities for parents 

**Categories 8 and 9 were write-in nominations. 
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18. Take the case of a mother who must work outside the home as a clerk because 
she lacks a husband or because her husband is incompetent or invalided, do you 
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believe the community has a responsibility to provide day care for her children? 
1. Yes, with the use of state-federal funds 


2. Yes, through city and county tax-supported Scale Values: 
services 1-3==2 
3. Yes, through United Fund Agencies 3-9=0 
4. Yes, by church groups 
5. Yes, by friends and neighbors 
6. No, except in rare cases 
2 7. Definitely not 
; 8. I don’t know 
a 9. Qualified answers 
SCALE OF SCALES: 
i Scale Scale Values: 
Determinism 0-3=0 
4-5=1 
"2 Punitiveness 2-4=0 
o-I=1 
; Perceived Adequacy of Services o-I=0 
3-3=3 
Welfare-Methods o-1=0 
2-3=1 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AS 
SOCIAL CHOICES 


oF If we think of social problems as a 
series of questions, one of the first 
things we might ask is, what should 
be reformed or changed? The answer 
4 would take the form of a description 
of the nature of the conditions to be 
changed, their extent or prevalence, 
incidence, effects, and so on. A second 
: question might be, why should these 
=, conditions be reformed or changed? 
Here the answer would be in terms of 
some criterion — humanitarian, utili- 
tarian, or functional. A third ques- 
tion, how should these conditions be 
reformed or changed, would call for 
an answer suggesting programs for a 
change or reform. Similarly, there 
might be questions of where, when, 
and by whom the reforms should be 
effectuated. 

Implicit in all these questions there 
is another, namely: which? Which 
conditions? Which reform programs? 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AS PROBLEMS OF DECISION 


JESSIE BERNARD 
Pennsylvania State University 


Which place? Which time? Which 
persons? When a problem takes this 
form, it may be said to be a problem 
in decision. 

A basic decision is implicit in the 
very concept of social problems. The 
idea of a social problem does not arise 
until people feel that something should 
be done about human ills. The first 
question, then, about any specific 
situation — whether or not it is a so- 
cial problem at all— is a problem of 
decision: should we or should we not 
try to do something about this condi- 
tion? If the answer is no, then there 
is, by definition, no social problem. 
If, on the other hand, the answer is 
yes, then the problem becomes, what, 
precisely, should be done?* Change 
the individual? The social situation? 
If the answer is either of these, there 
aae decisions as to the kinds of pro- 


*See footnote, p. 218, for a comment on 
the expediency or opportunistic limitations 
on decisions. 
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cedures to use in inducing or creating 
change in the individual or the social 
situation. Social problems stated in 
the “which,” or decision, form deal 
with the actual alternatives among 
which the decision maker must 
choose. 


KINDS OF DECISION 


Since World War II there has been 
a growing literature devoted to the 
theory of decision making and to its 
application to real-life decision prob- 
lems (1, 4, 7, 8). 

The decisions which this theory en- 
visages are presumed to be rational or 
consistent in the sense that they at- 
tempt to achieve a given goal—maxi- 
mization of satisfaction or “utility” 
—with a minimum of cost or ef- 
fort.* If a decision maker formu- 
lates his decisions on a _ hit-or-miss 
basis or if he makes them compulsive- 
ly without regard to probable out- 
comes, he is considered nonrational. 
Decision makers in  social-problem 
situations would probably not be per- 
mitted to retain their positions as de- 
cision makers if they persisted in hit- 
of-miss, inconsistent, or compulsive 
decisions. 


Decisions may also be classified ac- 
cording to the conditions under which 
they are made; i.e., (1) certainty, (2) 
risk, and (3) uncertainty (4, p. 21). 


*Rational decisions may be subclassified 
in several ways. We may speak for ex- 
ample, of entrepreneurial, policy, and rou- 
tine decision. The first deals with innova- 
tion, invention, or something radically dif- 
ferent from what exists at present; the 
second deals with major methods of im- 
plementing the entrepreneurial decisions; 
and the third deals with the day-by-day 
repetitive choices which have to be made 
in even the best-run organizations. Entre- 
preneurial and policy decisions may be 
one-time decisions; policy and routine de- 
cisions may be recurrent. In military sys- 
tems, strategical, or over-all, decisions are 
made by the headquarters staff, tactical de- 
cisions by the field staff, and personal de- 
cisions by the individual. Some decisions 
are part of a chain; others are terminal. 
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As an illustration of certainty, sup- 
pose that a donor offers a community 
a clinic or a hospital, and whichever 
the mayor chooses the community will 
surely get. The problem of the mayor 
is one of simple maximization. He 
selects the alternative whose outcome 
promises most. As an illustration of 
risk and uncertainty, suppose that the 
donor says that he will give a small 
clinic now or, if the voters will ap- 
prove a bond issue to help finance it, 
a large hospital-health center. If the 
mayor knows (perhaps from a polling 
study) that the chances are two out of 
three that the voters will approve, his 
decision is made under conditions of 
risk. If he has absolutely no way of 
knowing how the voting will go, his 
decision is under conditions of un- 
certainty. If the mayor chooses the 
hospital-health center, the outcome 
may be a hospital-health center, which 
he prefers, but it may also be nothing 
at all. A social worker might have to 
decide between putting a child in a 
foster home now and being sure at 
least that the child is getting physical 
care or leaving him in his own home 
and taking a chance on the father’s 
remaining sober. Mary has to decide 
between marrying Tom now or taking 
a chance on meeting someone she 
cares for more. Policy makers have to 
decide between ending nuclear-bomb 
testing unilaterally now or taking a 
chance on persuading their opposite 
numbers to stop also. 


Under conditions of certainty, value 
or utility is the only variable that has 
to be considered; probability can be 
ignored, since it is 1.00. In the risky 
cr uncertain decision situation, on the 
other hand, probability as well as value 
has to be considered and it is expected 
value or utility (utiliry probabili- 
ty) which is maximized. 


We distinguish two kinds of risky 
Of umcertain-outcome situations. In 
one the risk or uncertainty which af- 
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fects our choices inheres in the be- 
havior of other rational decision mak- 
ers with interests directly opposed to 
ours. Such a decision situation is 
called a game of strategy. In the other 
kind of situation the risk or uncer- 
tainty which affects our choices in- 
heres in physical and social forces 
which we may label “nature.” We 
shall call this type of situation, or 
“game against nature,” a quasi-game 
of strategy. It is sometimes called sta- 
tistical decision or statistical inference. 

Decision situations under risk or 
uncertainty may be schematized in 
Table 1. One of the most famous de- 
cision situations in English literature 
— Hamlet’s — is here presented to 
show how outcomes — in this case in 
an uncertain decision situation—may 
be tabulated (Table 2). 

When decision situations are cast in 
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this mold they meet the specifications 
of the theory of games of strategy; 
such games may be further subclassi- 
fied as strictly competitwe (or zero- 
sum) and non- strictly competitive 
(non-zero-sum). The latter, in turn, 
may be either non-cooperative or co- 
operative (4, Chaps. 4-6). 
Decisions, finally, may be classified, 
according to the number of persons 
involved, as individual and group 
situations. Most decision theory as- 
sumes that individuals (or groups of 
individuals with common interests) 
make choices to optimize their own 
subjective values. But, especially in 
the area of social problems, many de- 
cisions are made by groups of one 
kind or another—committees, boards, 
commissions, and the like—or for 
groups by individuals to whom the 
decision-making function has been 


TABLE 1 


SCHEMA OF DECISION SITUATIONS 
(determined by Nature or opponent) 


Alternatives Uncertain or Risky Event 

Event 1 (ie., head on coin) Event not —1 (tail) 

Ego chooses Alternative A and if Event 1 occurs he but if Event not —1 occurs 
gets outcome “w” he gets outcome “x” 


or 
Ego chooses Alternative B and if Event 1 occurs he but if Event not —1 occurs 
gets outcome “y” he gets outcome “z” 


TABLE 2 


TABULATION OF OUTCOMES IN HAMLET’S DECISION SITUATION* 
Hamlet’s Alternatives 


Uncertainties Concerning Afterlife 

“to sleep: no more .. Tosleep: perchance to dreamt 
the whips and scorns 

of time,/The oppressor’s 
wrong, the proud man’s 
contumely,/The pangs of 
despis’d love, the law’s 
delay,/The insolence of 

office, and the spurns / 

That patient merit of 

the unworthy takes... .” “. . 


“To be... to suffer 
the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune” 


. what dreams may 


. end/The heartache come/. ... Must give 
take arms against a sea and the thousand natural us pause... .” 
of troubles,/And by shocks /That flesh.is heir 

opposing end them?” to . . . quietus make.. 


*Hamlet, III, i. 


+This cell is not supplied by Shakespeare; by inference, it would be a rewarding after- 
life, or, in his terminology, pleasant or peaceful dreams. 
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delegated. The present article deals 
only with individual decision situa- 
tions; group or delegated decision 
situations will be dealt with in an- 
other paper. 


THE COMPONENTS OF DECISION 


It will be seen that the major com- 
ponents of a decision situation are: 
(1) subjective value, satisfaction, 
utility; and (2) probability. 

Values are inherent in the very con- 
cept of social problems. The condi- 
tions that are viewed as social prob- 
lems are evaluated by the decision 
maker as bad, as requiring change or 
reform. Something must be done 
about them. The reason for coming 
to this conclusion may be humanitar- 
ian, utilitarian, or functional. In any 
case, a system of values is always im- 
plicit, and usually quite explicit. If 
such differences in desirability or 
preference did not exist, if the de- 
cision maker did not have some pref- 
erence scale or standard to judge one 
outcome better than another, there 
would be no problem, no decision to 
make. Any alternative would be as 
good as any other in terms of out- 
come, and there would be no neces- 
sity to make a decision at all. It could 
even be left to chance. The decision 
maker would not care. He would be 
indifferent or, if he were a voter, 
“apathetic.” 


In order to evaluate anything, there 
must be some specific criterion in 
terms of which it can be judged. The 
criterion is, in effect, the standard we 
apply. It specifies what it is we are 
attempting to maximize, what will 
give us most satisfaction. If our cri- 
terion is, for example, the reduction 
of suffering, we might evaluate out- 
comes in one way; if it is the reduc- 
tion of money costs, we might evalu- 
ate them differently; and if our goal 
is smooth functioning of our society, 
we might evaluate them ia a still 
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different way. As the criterion changes, 
the scale of preference for outcomes 
may change. For example, if the cri- 
terion or standard of a Negro de- 
cision maker dealing with desegrega- 
tion is improved schools, he will 
evaluate outcomes in terms of quality 
of school; but if the criterion is inte- 
gration regardless of the quality of 
the schools, he will evaluate outcomes 
in terms of number of schools inte- 
grated or number of children in inte- 
grated schools. In Table 3 we have 
illustrated how different criteria would 
affect the statement of outcomes in a 
hypothetical decision situation with 
respect to another kind of problem, 
namely: to parole or not to parole a 
prisoner. 


So far as social problems in de- 
cision form are concerned, it is im- 
portant to note that the motivations 
of the decision maker may be very 
unselfish in the sense that the out- 
comes which give him the most satis- 
faction or maximize his utility may 
be not his own welfare but the wel- 
fare of others. We recall that the so- 
cial reformers who first called atten- 
tion to the evils of industrialization 
were not the downtrodden and ex- 
ploited but the members of the middle 
class. They did not gain anything ex- 
cept the satisfaction of achieving the 
social goals which they valued. So far 
as decisions with respect to social 
problems are concerned, outcomes can 
be evaluated in terms of the utility 
which results from applying such cri- 
teria as number of lives saved, num- 
ber of sick persons healed, number of 
crimes prevented, number of unhappy 
marriages avoided, amount of waste 
of talent eliminated, and so on. In 
general, the more lives saved, the 
more sick persons healed, the more 
crimes prevented, the more unhappy 
marriages avoided, the more waste of 
talent eliminated, the greater the util- 
ity or satisfaction of the decision 
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TABLE 3 


TABULATION OF OUTCOMES OF IDENTICAL ALTERNATIVES EXPRESSED 
IN TERMS OF THREE DIFFERENT CRITERIA 
DECISION: TO PAROLE OR NOT TO PAROLE PRISONER 


ALTERNATIVES 
OF PAROLE Prisoner Will Succeed on 
BOARD Parole 


UNCERTAIN EVENT 
Prisoner Will Fail on Parole 


1. Criterion: HUMANITARIAN (Reduction of Suffering) 


Parole Prisoner 


Do Not Parole 
Prisoner 


Satisfaction of both parole 
board and paroled man; 
suffering greatly reduced 


Suffering of victim of new 
offense; shame of parole 
board at having made a 
mistake 


Suffering of prisoner in 
prison when he could have 


No satisfaction; no shame 


been free; malaise among 
board members because of 
fear of possible injustice 
2. Criterion: UTILITARIAN (Cost to Community) 


Parole Prisoner 


Saving in cost of upkeep 
of prisoner in prison; 


Cost of new offense; cost 
of rearrest, reprocessing, etc. 


productivity of parolee 


on job 
Do Not Parole Cost of upkeep of prisoner; No gain; no loss 
isoner loss of his productivity on 


outside job 


3. Criterion: FUNCTIONALITY 


Parole Prisoner 


of family, etc.) 
Do Not Parole 
Prisoner 

father, etc. 


Efficient use of manpower 
resources; more normal 
roles possible (i.e., 


Waste of manpower; im- 
pairment of role of husband, dysfunctionality involved 


Demoralization of society 
as a result of new crime 
care 


Only the usual amount of 


in the institutionalized 
care of criminals 


maker is presumed to be.* 


At this point we must interject an 
important qualification concerning the 
application of decision theory to so- 
cial-problem situations. Very often 
the prescribed values of our culture 
are different from the values we ac- 
tually accept in our decision making. 
We therefore resist the clear-cut 
statement of values demanded by de- 
cision theory or, if we recognize them 
in ourselves, we try to fool other 


*For an interesting discussion of the 
values which motivate community de- 
cision makers, see 3, pp. 245 f. “We... 
know that whether or not a man wishes to 
gain prestige by being known as a char- 
itably minded person, by his acts he gains 
prestige by identifying himself with the 
larger good of a group or his community” 
(p. 250). 


people about them (4, pp. 132, 134). 
Actually we are trying to minimize 
taxes; we say we don’t approve of all 
these frills in the new school. It just 
happens that the things we say we are 
for are the cheapest in taxes. De- 
cision theory does not, of course, at- 
tempt to determine why people have 
their particular value systems. It does 
not attempt to say that one is better 
than another. It begins with and pro- 
ceeds from the existence of such value 
systems. The decision maker may 
even find himself confronted with 
situations involving conflicting values, 
so that maximizing one may minimize 
another. 

The second component in a de- 
cision situation is probability. In a 
decision under conditions of certain- 
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ty, the probability, as we saw above, 
is 1.00 and therefore presents no diffi- 
culty. It can be ignored and utility 
alone considered. In a decision under 
conditions of uncertainty or risk, the 
decision maker must determine 
whether his opposing player is Nature 
or a rational human being with in- 
terests antithetical to his own. Before 
we pursue this line further, however, 
we introduce another step in the for- 
mulation of problems in decision- 
theory form — namely, the payoff 
matrix. 


THE PAYOFF MATRIX 


The outcomes resulting from the 
pairing of each alternative of Ego 
with each alternative of Alter (human 
being or Nature) must be evaluated 
according to some criterion or order 
of preference such as to arrive at the 
payoff. This payoff is, obviously, the 
heart of the matter of decision. Ideal- 
ly the payoff should be expressed 
quantitatively (8, p. 21): 

While there will be individual cases in 

which the requirements are less severe, in 
general we have to assume that the pay- 
off can, in principle, be measured numeri- 
cally; that we in fact know how to meas- 
ure it; and that we do measure it with 
sufficient accuracy. Further, the units must 
be simple, dimensionally; that is to say, 
we are not prepared to cope with dollars 
in one box . . . [illness] in another and 
lives in another—unless of course we 
happen to know exchange ratios between 
these items and can eliminate the hetero- 
geneity of units of measurement. 
But it is also possible to deal with 
such qualitative evaluations as poor, 
fair, good, and excellent (8, pp. 198- 
201). 

Fortunately it is possible to apply 
suitable, if not ideal, techniques to the 
measurement of the utility of out- 
comes. In riskless or certain-outcome 
cases all we need is ordinal utility; if 
we can simply rank the outcomes, this 
is sufficient (except in group-maxi- 
mization situations). 


But uncertain or risky decision 


situations require more than simple 
ranking or ordinal utility of outcomes. 
Here we must have, in addition, the 
relative distance between ranks. We 
have to know, that is, not only that C 
is preferred to B, which in turn is pre- 
ferred to A, but also whether or not 
B is nearer to A than it is to C. Such 
a measurement gives ordered metric 
utility. If the actions or entities we 
are selecting are variables which are 
continuously distributed, differing only 
in degree, then even finer measure- 
ment than ordered metric measure- 
ment can be achieved and the exact 
size of the differences among A, B, 
and C can be determined. Now we 
can have interval measurement, or 
cardinal utility. Most social-problem 
choices, however, seem to fall in the 
area of ordered metric utility. 


Let us take as an example a decision 
maker who has to decide whether or 
not to parole a prisoner. We assume 
he is applying the humanitarian cri- 
terion and he is evaluating the four 
outcomes presented in the tabulation 
above. We call the upper left-hand 
outcome A, the upper right-hand out- 
come B, the lower left-hand outcome 
C, and the lower right-hand outcome 
D. We ask the decision maker which 
he prefers, A or B. He prefers A. A 
or C? Still A. A or D? Still A. Now 
which does he prefer, B or C? He 
prefers C. B or D? He prefers D. 
Does he prefer C or D? He prefers 
D. We know now the rank order of 
his preferences for these four out- 
comes: A is preferred to D, which is 
preferred to C, which is preferred to 
B. Now we ask: which does he pre- 
fer, D for sure or a 50-50 chance of 
getting A or C? C for sure or a 50-50 
chance of getting A or D? A 50-50 
choice between A and B or a 50-50 
choice between D and C? If he pre- 
ferred the 50-50 chance in the first 
four choices and the 50-50 chance of 
getting A or B in the last choice, we 
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know that he values these four al- 
ternatives as follows: 

A D CB 
It is possible to derive a higher 
ordered metric scale of utilities, which 
might yield an ordering such as this 
(5): 

A ¢ 

Although it is not theoretically per- 

missible, for practical purposes we 
can now assign arbitrary weights to 
these relative positions, such, for ex- 
ample, as 1 to A and 10 to B, and 
appropriate intervening numbers to 
D and C. 


The figure that is actually placed in 
the matrix would be weighted by the 
decision maker’s subjective probabili- 
ty with respect to the prisoner's suc- 
cess or failure on parole. Even though 
he valued A extremely highly as con- 
trasted with the other outcomes when 
probabilities were held constant, if 
he felt the probability of success on 
parole to be low, the payoff in this 
cell of the matrix would be low, on 
the principle that a bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush.* 


In order to arrive at reasonable 
probabilities, the decision maker 
might scrutinize the parole-prediction 
score of this particular prisoner. Or 
he might study the proportion of all 
parolees who succeeded on parole and 
use this as the basis for his prediction. 
One writer distinguishes the follow- 
ing five ways to determine probabili- 
ties of future events. The “persistence 
prediction” technique assumes that 
there will be no change, that the 
future will be like the present. “Tra- 
jectory prediction” assumes change 
will take place, but that the extent of 
change will be similar to or the same 


*Many community leaders “see rather 
clearly ‘what might be done’ in any num- 
ber of troublesome situations, but the odds 
favoring failure along many lines seem so 
great that inertia and waiting for the next 
crisis seem preferable to ill-timed and 
under-supported action” (3, p. 245). 


as that of the past, so that past trends 
can be projected forward. “Cyclic 
prediction” assumes that what hap- 
pened in the past will happen again 
in the future; in effect, it “predicts 
the past.” “Associative prediction” as- 
sumes that the relationship between 
two events is stable, even if not 
causal, so that one can be predicted 
from the other — price movements, 
for example, from war scares. And, 
finally, “analogue prediction” assumes 
that one set of events can be pre- 
dicted from an analogous set of events 
— the behavior of a whole society, for 
example, from that of an individual 
human being, or a real-life event from 
a model event, or from a sample, ex- 
periment, or pilot project (1, pp. 
34-38). 

The payoff matrix is the raw ma- 
terial on which game theory operates. 
The theory tells which of the several 
alternatives or what combination of 
the several alternatives available to 
the decision maker will optimize his 
values. But even if it does not offer a 
unique solution, the process of think- 
ing through the problem to arrive at 
the matrix can illuminate and con- 
tribute to the solution of the problem. 


KINDS OF SOCIAL-PROBLEM 
DECISION SITUATIONS 

The so-called conflict-of-values 
school of thought with respect to so- 
cial problems has distinguished three 
levels of social problems (2, pp. 419- 
420). One is characterized by the 
fact that all the alternatives in the 
decision situation have both favorable 
and unfavorable aspects; the unfavor- 
able is inextricably part of the favor- 
able. A second level refers to “those 
conditions upon which there is con- 
siderable but no general agreement 
that they are undesirable, and since 
“these conditions grow out of a con- 
flict in values, there is no accord as to 
solutions” (2, p. 419). The third 
level is characterized by a consensus 
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with respect to the badness of the 
situation and little if any conflict 
about what ought to be done. We 
shall view the first of these types of 
social problems as problems of maxi- 
mization, the second as games of stra- 
tegy, and the third as games against 
nature or quasi-games of strategy. 
Social Problems as Maximization 
Problems. Individual maximization 
problems (those involving certain or 
sure outcomes), though they may be 
difficult, do not call for a well-de- 
veloped decision theory. Since there 
are no probabilities to deal with, the 
only variable to be considered is utili- 
ty, and ordinal utility is all that is 
needed.* But few real-life situations 
are problems of simple maximization, 
as anyone can testify who has ever 
wrestled with such decision situations. 
The difficult decisions are not those 
between good and bad but between 
the lesser of two evils or the better of 
two goods. There are pros and cons 
on almost every issue the decision 
maker has to deal with. It is rarely a 
matter of clear-cut gain with no costs 
on one side and clear-cut loss with no 
gains on the other side. The decision 
to have tea or coffee would seem to be 
a simple maximization problem. But 
the preferred drink may be improper- 
ly made and have a poor flavor where- 
as the less preferred beverage may 
be well made and have a good flavor. 
An element of uncertainty has been 
introduced. But even if there is no 
lincertainty, there may be pros and 
cons. As between the apple and the 
pear, size may be on the side of the 
apple, but sweetness on the side of 
the pear. In brief, the outcome of 
alternative A will have much in its 
favor; it will also have some disad- 
vantages; and the same will be true 
for alternative B. Decision making 
involves a weighing of all these pros 
*Problems of maximization in a group 


_ pose different difficulties (4, Ch. 
14). 


and cons. Since the relative incidence 
of favorable and unfavorable out- 
comes for any alternative may vary, 
some uncertainty is introduced into 
the maximization problem. 

Decision theory, by rendering ex- 
plicit and objective the mulling and 
discussing which usually constitute the 
decision process, enables one to weigh 
pros and cons in terms of probabili- 
ties. Use of decision theory may thus 
help the decision maker avoid pitfalls, 
such as giving undue weight to the 
cons of one outcome as contrasted 
with the cons of another. Because 
someone can always raise objections, 
however improbable, to almost any 
course of action, it becomes important 
to assess probabilities carefully in 
selecting among alternative courses of 
action. 


Social Problems as Games of Stra- 
tegy. The second kind of social-prob- 
lem situation delineated by the con- 
flict-of-values school fits neatly the 
decision situation that is known as a 
game of strategy. A two-person game 
of strategy is a situation in which 
each of two decision makers is re- 
quired to select one of a number of 
actions, as a result of which each is 
awarded a payoff, positive or nega- 
tive, dependent on both actions. The 
archetypical social problem in game 
form would be, let us say, between so- 
cial reformers on one side and vested 
interests on the other, or between 
law-enforcing agencies and criminal 
gangs.** 


**So far game theory is best worked out 
for two-person games, a person being any 
unit — individual, pair, group, agency, in- 
stitution, nation, army, or even coalition 
of such units — that has a common set of 
interests or goals and a common opponent 
or opponents. Games of more than three 
persons can be handled in some cases, al- 
though the theory is still in process of be- 
ing expanded to deal with the many com- 
plexities involved. Some games of three or 
more persons can be reduced to two-person 
games by the process of coalitions: two or 
more persons “gang up” on a common op- 
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Social Problems as Quasi-Games of 
Strategy. The third type of social- 
problem situation distinguished by the 
conflict-of-values school is likely to 
involve programs for prevention or 
treatment of social ills. In prevention 
programs the uncertainty may hinge 
on the nature of the causes, which 
might be, let us say, hereditary or ac- 
quired; if acquired, they may have 
originated prenatally, natally, or post- 
natally, and, if postnatally, they may 
be the result of infection, or harmful 
social relationships, and so on. In 
treatment programs the uncertainty 
may hinge on whether the case in 
question is or is not amenable to 
treatment (4, pp. 309-310). The kind 
of situation here envisaged may be 
thought of as a quasi-game of stra- 
tegy. The opposing player may be 
thought of as nature rather than a 
rational decision maker with anti- 
thetical goals. 


For the conceptualization of social 
problems quasi-game theory seems 
more suitable than pure game theory. 
If we think of social problems in 
terms of games between opposing 
players — reformers versus vested in- 
terests, for example — we are likely to 
fall into the so-called devil theory of 
history, a theory which sees bad hu- 
man beings as the causes of problems. 
It is doubtless true that some people 
do profit by the existence of slums, 
ignorance, illness, or weakness. And 
they may well fight anything which 
works toward the elimination of these 
ills. A social-reform movement may 
thus be conceptualized in terms of a 
fight against such exploiting groups.* 

*For a discussion of the application of 
game theory to political problems — which 


secial-reform movements may turn out to 
be — see (6). 


ponent or coalition of opponents. In social 
problems in game form, the government or 
the public might well be a third person, 
each opponent trying to win it over into 
a coalition against the other. 
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But this is not the same as saying that 
the owners of slum dwellings, for ex- 
ample, “cause” slums, or that the 
people who exploit the ignorant, the 
ill, and the weak, “cause” the ignor- 
ance, illness, and weakness. Slums, 
illness, and ignorance continue long 
after specific people cease to exist. 
It is conditions (or “states of na- 
ture”), not individuals or specific 
people that are the opponents of the 
reformers. The opposition is alco- 
holism, not the alcoholic; the illness, 
not the ill person; crime, not the 
criminal. It seems more realistic, 
therefore, to think of social problems 
— as distinguished from social-reform 
movements — as quasi-games of stra- 
tegy, as games against conditions and 
forces or, briefly, nature. Indeed, this 
is a common pattern in our thinking: 
we speak of “fighting” disease, ig- 
norance, alcoholism, unemployment, 
and the like. 


By nature as the opposing player 
in social problems we mean not only 
natural catastrophe — disease, 
droughts, famines, and the like — but 
also “human nature” as it exists in in- 
dividuals, and especially “social na- 
ture” as it exists in the behavior of 
whole populations, aggregates, groups, 
and associations. The uncertainties 
which are important are not only the 
probable acts of individual, specific 
human beings, but also the probable 
behavior of masses of human beings. 
Inertia, prejudice, fears, customs, 
vested interests, hysterias, irrational- 
ity, technological change — all these 
are part of nature. 


The concepts used in the theory of 
games of strategy apply also in quasi- 
games, but there is no simple logic 
for assigning probabilities to the be- 


havior of natural or social forces, as 


there is in the case of a rational oppo- 
nent who, like us, is attempting to 
optimize his gains. We cannot picture 
nature as hostile to man. Indeed, 
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man could not have survived if such 
were the case. Still, where social prob- 
lems are involved there may be some 
justification for thinking of man as 
engaged in dealing with a hostile op- 
ponent, since by definition the condi- 
tions considered to be social problems 
are viewed as bad or harmful. By 
conceiving of social problems as 
quasi-games, we also climinate some 
of the difficultics inherent in the 
specifications for the payoff. The units 
necd not be the same for both man 
and nature since the concept of ex- 
pected value can apply only to man. 

Game and decision theory does not, 
of course, make decisions automatical- 
ly for the decision maker. All it can 
do is to help him make the best use 
of the information available to him in 
terms of his goal or values, the cir- 
cumstances he must operate in, and 
the alternatives open to him. As yet 
it may not even lead to a unique solu- 
tion, but it does help the decision 
maker to marshal his information 


most advantageously. Sometimes the- 
ory makes its chief contribution by 
simply offering a conceptual frame- 
work within which to think about the 


Rose has suggested that most so- 
ciological work in the field of social 
problems can logically be subsumed 
under the two broad theoretical tradi- 
tions of social disorganization theory 
and conflict theory (26). It may also 
be useful, however, to view such 


*I am indebted to David Lockwood and 
Asher Tropp, of the London School of 
Economics, whose seminar on Marxist and 
functionalist treatments of various socio- 
logical topics provoked much of the pres- 
ent analysis. 
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problem under consideration. In the 
field of social problems, this limited 
contribution may be all that can be 
expected until empirical research tech- 
niques catch up with theory. 
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work from a similar but somewhat 
different standpoint — in terms of a 
comparison between system-centered 
and policy-oriented approaches on the 
one hand, and individual-centered and 
diagnostically-oriented approaches on 
the other. This paper examines the 
actual and potential influences of 
these two major schools of thought in 
the field of criminology, where recent 
concern with method and precision 
may often obscure the theoretical as- 
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sumptions which underlie research. It 
seems likely that an analysis in these 
terms may also be pertinent to the 
study of various other forms of social 
pathology. 


SYSTEM-CENTERED APPROACH 


Perhaps a prototype of system-cen- 
tered approaches to crime is that view 
represented by aspects of orthodox 
Marxist theory. According to this 
view, law and crime (as defined by 
law) are not functions of a general 
will, but rather reflect the power rela- 
tions existing within the social system. 
Both law and crime have social 
sources. Since law is a form of ideolo- 
gy, it is not autonomous but instead 
springs from the productive relations 
which determine the workings of so- 
ciety. Ideologies “have no history, no 
development; but men, developing 
their material production and their 
material intercourse, alter, along with 
this their real existence, their thinking 
and the products of their thinking. 
Life is not determined by conscious- 
ness, but consciousness by life” (21, 
pp. 14-15). Furthermore, since the 
existing power relations are reflected 
in all forms of social life, “The ideas 
of the ruling class are, in every age, 
the ruling ideas: i.e., the class which 
is the dominant mzatérial force in so- 
ciety is at the same time its dominant 
intellectual force” (21, p. 39). 


Just as law serves the dominant in- 
~ terests, crime itself is also functionally 
related to the social system of capital- 
ism; it serves major economic func- 
tions. Thus Marx noted, not entirely 
facetiously, that the criminal produces 
not only crime, but the entire appara- 
tus of the police and criminal justice, 
as well as the professor who lectures 
on criminal law and who later offers 
his lectures as a commodity for sale 
on the market. In short, “Crime takes 
off the labour market a portion of the 
excess population, diminishes compe- 
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tition among workcrs, and to a certain 
extent stops wages from falling below 
the minimum, while the war against 
crime absorbs another part of the 
same population. The criminal there- 
fore appears as one of those natural 
‘equilibrating forces’ which establish 
a just balance and open up a whole 
perspective of ‘useful’ occupations” 
(20, pp. 158-159). 

If one accepts the view that crime 
has social, and not individual sources, 
then the necessary orientation for 
dealing with crime is quite evident. 
As Marx and Engels put it, “crime 
must not be punished in the individ- 
ual, but the anti-social source of crime 
must be destroyed, and each man must 
be given scope for the vital manifesta- 
tion of his being. If man is social by 
nature, he will develop his true nature 
in society, and the power of his nature 
must be measured not by the power 
of separate individuals but by the 
poyer of society” (22, p. 176). 

Taking this lead Bonger argued 
that it is mot only property crime 
which is related to the modern eco- 
nomic structure, but also prostitution 
(he is not alone in suggesting this), 
sexual crimes, and even those crimes 
which seem to be psychological in 
origin (2) (it is interesting that 
Bonger had the foresight to suggest 
the impact of socio-economic factors 
in promoting mental disease). In 
short, he asserted, the capitalistic eco- 
nomic system, “stifles men’s social in- 
stincts,” and develops “the spirit of 
domination” (2, p. 667). Of special 
interest may be his remarks about the 
methods and purposes implicit in his 
general orientation. He claimed that 
assuming two individuals to have a 
similar environment, the one whose 
social sentiments are weaker runs 
more risk than the other of becoming 
a criminal. However, he states, “This 
point is of great importance for any- 
one who is investigating why the first 
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falls into crime and not the Iatter. 
But it has little weight for criminal 
sociology, which concerns itself not 
with definite persons, but only with 
general social facts” (2, p. 535). 


A more recent example of the sys- 
tem-centered approach is Hawkins 
and Waller's article (13) which, by 
stressing the interrelatedness of crime 
and the economic system, questioned 
the assumption that crime takes a 
heavy economic toll of society. After 
pointing out that many criminal of- 
fenders are productive, in that they 
produce goods and services for which 
there is a very real economic demand, 
the authors go on to describe the 
elaborate web of economic relation- 
ships through which even “respect- 
able” industries may benefit from 
crime. And they conclude, “If it were 
somehow possible to eliminate all 
crime suddenly, the effect on our en- 
tire economic structure would be as 
disastrous as the collapse of any other 
industry of similar magnitude. The re- 
percussion would be the same in kind, 
if not in degree, as that which typical- 
ly follows a great war” (13, p. 693). 
Among studies of punishment, that of 
Rusche and Kirchheimer (27) re- 
flects this way of thinking about crim- 
inological problems. The authors pre- 
sent impressive historical evidence for 
their thesis that changes in the forms 
of punishment have corresponded to 
changes in economic structure. 


- Premises underlying the system- 
centered approach to crime (as ex- 
emplified by these studies) may be 
summarized as follows: (a) Crime, 
punishment and the criminal law re- 
flect the power relations in a society 
and the conflicts between the various 
interest groups. (b) Thus crime is a 
function of social forces (especially, 
in these treatments, economic forces). 
(c) The important point of reference 
for criminological analysis is not the 
individual, but the social system. In- 
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dividuals are depersonalized, thought 
of not in their own right, but rather 
as representatives of particular socio- 
economic groups or categories. It is 
inadequate to blame them for these 
social relationships in which they find 
themselves. (d) Man has a “social 
instinct.” It is socio-economic condi- 
tions which make him act anti-social- 
ly. (¢) Therefore, crime is not in- 
evitable. To eradicate crime, one must 
change the social conditions which 
produce it. (f) Finally, it should be 
noted that since this approach focuses 
on particular socio-economic condi- 
tions, it denies that crime may be ex- 
plained universally, timelessly, or 
without regard for historical consider- 
ations. Quite apart from the validity 
either of the general theory of dia- 
lectical materialism, or of the more 
limited claim that crime is merely a 
product of capitalism and will vanish 
in a non-capitalist society, the system- 
centered approach typified by Marx- 
ism may have considerable value for 
criminology. For as Karl Mannheim 
pointed out, Marxism achieved much 
when “it regarded the level of con- 
sciousness not as aN autonomous proc- 
ess, but as bound up with the whole 
of social history. It thus created a 
valuable pattern of thought for in- 
vestigating the larger context of so- 
cial events” (19, p. 18). 


INDIVIDUAL-CENTERED APPROACH 


The main concern of virtually all 
modern American criminology has 
been to explain the behavior of the 
individual offender. This orientation 
undoubtedly in part reflects the com- 
mendable recognition of the need for 
individualization in dealing with the 
perpetrators of criminal acts. But as 
Lindesmith and Levin noted some 
years ago, “From the standpoint of 
sociological research the shift in em- 
phasis ‘from the crime to the crimin- 
al,’ in the sense in which this phrase 
is an actual description of what oc- 
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curred, was an unfortunate error, for 
in the preoccupation with the criminal 
as an ‘individual’ that followed, the 
social nature of crime and collective 
responsibility for the conditions in 
which crime arises were generally lost 
sight of” (16, p. 664). These authors 
claimed that Lombrosianism was mere- 
ly a temporary retrogression from the 
real line of development in socio- 
logical criminology. Yet have not 
broadly sociological studies largely 
given way, in more recent years, to a 
narrower psycho-situational mode of 
inquiry? To understand this develop- 
ment, One must examine certain theo- 
retical assumptions which underlie 
most modern criminology. 

Freudian psychology — particularly 
in throwing new light on the nature 
of human aggression and on the psy- 
chological needs for punishment and 
to punish — has, of course, gveatly in- 
fluenced our thinking about crime 
(1). From the Freudian view, crime 
is in a sense normal to the human 
condition, and punishment is seen 
primarily in terms of satisfying psy- 
chic needs. Closely related to this ap- 
proach are certain formulations of the 
“functional” theorists in sociology. 
Durkheim, for example, treated crime 
in terms of offense against the com- 
mon or collective conscience, and 
viewed punishment primarily as a 
passionate reaction the main function 
of which is to maintain social solidari- 
ty (11). Furthermore, Durkheim 
. wrote, crime is “normal, because a so- 
ciety exempt from it is utterly im- 
possible,” and, “Contrary to current 
ideas, the criminal . . . plays a definite 
role in social life. Crime, for its part, 
must no longer be conceived as an 
evil that cannot be too much sup- 
pressed” (12, pp. 67, 72). More re- 
cently, Talcott Parsons’ view of crime 
— implicit in his discussion (25, pp. 
249-325) of the more inclusive cate- 
gory “deviant behavior” — seems to 
be in this same general tradition. Par- 
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sons stresses the existence of common 
standards in a society, relative to 
which human beings have “alienative” 
as well as “conformative” nced-dis- 
positions. And it is not surprising, 
given his great concern with indi- 
vidual motivation (witness the very 
frequent use of such terms as—strain, 
conflict, ambivalence, tension, repres- 
sion, gratification, deprivation, etc.), 
that his analysis of social control cen- 
ters not on measures designed to deal 
with overt behavior, but rather on the 
subtler underlying motivational as- 
pects of social control. The fact that 
Parsons uses illness as a key example 
of deviance, and psychotherapy as a 
prototype of mechanisms of social 
control, further demonstrates his typi- 
cal stress on individual maladjustment 
rather than social malaise. Finally, a 
very important point for present pur- 
poses is the ahistorical nature of Par- 
sons’ approach. He states that while 
his discussion is illustrated in terms of 
Western society, “There is no reason 
to doubt that the conceptual scheme 
developed here for statement of the 
problems and the approach to their 
solution is, with proper adaptation, 
equally applicable to the analysis of 
deviance from any type of value pat- 
tern and within any type of institu- 
tional structure” (25, p. 297). (It 
should be stressed that a functional 
analysis need not be in this universal 
vein; Merton's treatment of modes of 
individual adaptation (23, pp. 131- 
194) seems much more geared to 
analysis of a particular modern so- 
ciety with its special problems of 
class structure. ) 

While there is a wide degrce of 
variation among particular psycho- 
iogical approaches to crime, and also 
among the views of various individual 
structural-functional sociologists (see 
below), a general individual-centered 
Grientation does emerge, which can be 
summed up roughly as follows: (a) 
In studying crime, criminal law and 
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punishment, this approach places em- 
phasis on problems of socialization, of 
adjustment to the common value sys- 
tem, rather than on the conflict be- 
tween various power interests and ex- 
ploitation by the more powerful 
groups. Criminal law represents the 
common values; crime is a violation 
of them. Punishment is passionate re- 
action, the main purposes of which are 
to fulfill psychic needs and to enhance 
social cohesion. (b) Crime is primar- 
ily a function of individual maladjust- 
ment. (c) Therefore, the important 
point of reference for criminological 
analysis is the adjustment of individu- 
als to the social system. We should be 
concerned with individuals as such, 
not as representatives of social groups. 
(d) If not basically anti-social, or 
asocial, man at least harbors very im- 
portant “alienative” needs. (e) There- 
fore, crime tends to be inevitable. 
The best one can do is try to reduce 
individual maladjustment. (f) Final- 
ly, we should note that this psycho- 
functional view maintains that formal 
generalizations (which would tend to 
hold true in any society) can be made 
about the mechanisms governing de- 
viance and the social regulation of 
deviance. In short, while the system- 
centered approach stresses conflict and 
the impact on human behavior of ra- 
tional policy-decisions (particularly as 
they may affect the distribution and 
change of material conditions), the 
individual-centered outlook focuses on 
individual adjustment rather than 
group conflict and stresses “irrational” 
and “motivational” factors. 


SOME RECENT TRENDS 


As Coser has suggested, many of 
the early American sociologists saw 
themselves as reformers, and further- 
more they addressed themselves to a 
reform audience (7, pp. 15-20). The 
ecological inquiries of Clifford Shaw 
and his associates seem to have in- 
corporated some of this reformist zeal. 


And while they certainly did not ig- 
nore the individual offender, the Chi- 
cago criminologists did place great 
stress on extra-individual factors of 
physical and social structure in the 
city, and on the need for developing 
community organization. This orien- 
tation is suggested by Burgess’ state- 
ment that, “If we wish to reduce de- 
linquency. . . . We must plan our 
program with emphasis upon social 
rather than upon individual factors in 
delinquency . . . we must reaffirm our 
faith in prevention, which is so much 
easicr, cheaper, and more effective 
than cure... .” (3, xii). 

Although the differential association 
theory is an attempt to explain crime 
from the standpoint of individual of- 
fenders, Sutherland's work as a whole 
seems in many respects a continuation 
and refinement of this system-centered 
and reform-oriented outlook. His in- 
terest in corporate crime was indica- 
tive of his reformist orientation and 
of his awareness of the relation of 
crime to economic and social struc- 
ture. While his stressing that respect- 
able businessmen are criminals may 
tend to contradict Marxist stress on 
crime due to poverty, at the same time 
it very clearly shows the relation of 
crime to capitalist society as such. 
Furthermore, his highlighting of dif- 
ferential law enforcement gives some 
real support to the idea of criminal 
law as an instrument of exploitation 
and of crime and punishment as re- 
flecting the relations between class in- 
terests in our society. An interesting 
indication of the strength of Suther- 
land’s feelings about monopoly capi- 
talism and corporate crime is given 
by his statement in 1948, only just 
recently published: “. . . violations of 
the antitrust laws by large business 
concerns .. . have made our system of 
free competition and free enterprise 
unworkable. ... We must go forward 
to some mew system — perhaps com- 
munism, perhaps co-operativism, per- 
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haps much more governmental regu- 
lation than we now have . . . what was 
a fairly efficient system has been de- 
stroyed by the illegal behavior of Big 
Business” (5, p. 93). Though Suther- 
land’s main theoretical concern was to 
construct a general theory to explain 
individual criminality, he also recog- 
nized that one could approach crime 
from the standpoint of the communi- 
ty or nation, in terms of social dis- 
organization (or differential social or- 
ganization) (28, p. 80). As the edi- 
tors of Sutherland's papers point out, 
“Sutherland regarded this as an cs- 
pecially appropriate task for the so- 
ciologist. He repeatedly pointed out 
the inapplicability of current individ- 
ualistic theories of crime causation to 
this type of problem” (5, pp. 97-98). 
Finally, it is noteworthy that Suther- 
land actively stressed prevention. 
Thus he asserted, “Juvenile delin- 
quency can be controlled. \t is not 
rooted in human heredity, human-na- 
ture, or social organization in such a 
way that it cannot be eliminated or at 
least greatly reduced...” (5, p. 131). 
Since the work described above, it 
seems the bulk of American criminol- 
ogy has been concerned with (a) 
study of the individual offender — 
primarily in psycho-situational terms, 
and (b) penology. Lindesmith and 
Levin suggested that the Lombrosian 
myth originally arose through a “seiz- 
ure of power” by the medical profes- 
sion (16, p. 669). Has there not been 
_a more recent seizure of power by 
psychologists, psychiatrists and psy- 
choanalysts, not through control of 
academic posts— which have largely 
fallen to the sociologists — but rather 
through effective salesmanship of psy- 
chological concepts and outlook? Is 
it not indeed remarkable that many 
sociologists now explain most crime 
(even, in a sort of reverse of the 
Bonger approach, economic crime) in 
essentially psychological situa- 
tional terms (8)? Lindesmith and 


Levin also stated, “It may be that the 
theory of the born criminal offered a 
convenient rationalization of the fail- 
ure of preventive effort and escape 
from the implications of the danger- 
ous doctrine that crime is an essential 
element of our social organization” 
(16, p. 670). Does not the theory of 
the sick criminal perhaps offer a 
similar rationalization of the failure 
to attack the social conditions which 
breed and shape criminality? In con- 
centrating on personality problems 
and behavioral profiles one often ig- 
nores the question of why a person 
commits a particular kind of crime, 
let alone the study of why certain 
types of crime exist in certain areas, 
predomjnate among certain social 
groups, and plague certain societies 
and not others. It should be noted 
too that since the concern of penology 
(current repository of reformist zeal 
in criminology) is the disposition of 
individual offenders, a penology-ori- 
ented criminology may become even 
more prone to ignore broadly con- 
ceived factors of social organization 
and social policy. A psycho-diagnostic 
approach tends to evade the impor- 
tant mass of research findings suggest- 
ing the influence of social factors on 
the existence and distribution of men- 
tal disease. Perhaps the even greater 
evasion has been the failure sufficient- 
ly to take into account the biases due 
to the fact that, “the evaluation of 
behavior as sick, or normal, or extra- 
ordinary in a positive sense depends 
largely on accepted social conven- 
tions .. .” (14, p. 559). While all 
social scientists must keep informed 
of the latest developments in the vari- 
ous disciplines studying human socjal 
behavior, we might well ponder the 
recent claim by one criminologist 
that, rather than being so concerned 
with motivation, “the sociologist 


would do better to be more concerned 
with group reactions to certain types 
of behavior. The study of social struc- 
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ture is sociological; the study of hu- 
man motivation is only quasi-socio- 
logical” (15, p. 672). 

Ic is not enough to acknowledge 
that these recent trends in criminol- 
ogy increasingly reflect the assump- 
tions characteristic of an individual- 
centered approach. Quite possibly ac- 
ceptance of this orientation may itself 
be a function of the sociologist’s view 
of his role and of his discipline. Gen- 
eral disdain of political, economic and 
historical considerations, exaggerated 
stress on methodological precision, 
and ascetic efforts at ethical neutrality, 
may all tend to support an outlook 
stressing individual, rather than so- 
cial, pathology. Then too, political 
insecurity and the increasing need to 
conform to the demands of govern- 
mental and business employers op- 
erate to stifle a system-centered ap- 
proach (6). And in the quest for 
neutral precision modern social sci- 
entists have often lost sight of Lynd’s 
cogent warning that, “che outstanding 
characteristic of a well trained scien- 
tist is his ability to distinguish ‘sig- 
nificant’ from ‘insignificant’ problems 
and data... . Research without an 
actively selective point of view be- 
comes the ditty bag of an idiot, filled 
with bits of pebbles, straws, feathers, 
and other random hoardings” (17, p. 
183). It is highly quetsionable wheth- 
er we can dismiss Lynd’s argument as 
unscientific, for actually jt is impos- 
sible to maintain complete ethical 
neutrality. As Arthur K. Davis re- 
cently stated, “In fact, the premises of 
ethical neutrality and nonideological 
science directly or indirectly support 
the existing social order and policies 
with no more than minor reserva- 
tions” (9, p. 203). 

A NEw OUTLOOK 

The «> ove analysis perhaps suggests 
several ways in which a new vitality, 
a broadened insight into significant 
social problems, could be brought to 
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much current criminological work. — 
One step forward might be to increase 
our study of crime as a social process, 
rather than to continue to concentrate 
all our efforts on the study of crimin- 
als. To do this, we shall want to de- 
vote far less attention than we have 
previously done to narrowly-conceived 
problems of causation, that is, to the 
question of why one person commits 
crime while another does not. Jeffery 
made an informal content analysis of 
American criminology texts which 
showed that while they tell us a good 
deal about criminals they tell us very 
little about crime as such. Yet as he 
asks, “Is crime a characteristic of 
criminals, or of social systems? .. . 
if you want to know something about 
crime you need to study social sys- 
tems, not criminals” (15, p. 671). 
Ironically (for we have seen the ten- 
dencies propagated by much modern 
functionalism), perhaps the best way 
to transcend the limitations of the 
causation search is to adopt a broadly 
functional approach to crime. One 
aspect of such an approach would be 
an increased recognition of the role 
which may be played by socially ap- 
proved values in promoting crime. 
Several writers who are influenced by, 
or are proponents of, structural-func- 
tional sociology have made outstand- 
ing contributions to this broad social 
organization approach to criminality. 
An early study which illustrates this 
outlook is Kingsley Davis’ analysis of 
prostitution, in which he concludes 
that, “Prostitution . . . is one end of 
a long sequence or gradation of es- 
sentially similar phenomena that 
stretches at the other end to such ap- 
proved patterns as engagement and 
marriage” (10, p. 746). More recent 
examples of this approach are found 
in the work of Albert Cohen and 
Milton Barron; particularly note- 
worthy is the former’s statement that, 
“chose values which are at the core 
of the ‘American way of life,’ which 
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help to motivate the behavior which 
we most esteem as ‘typically Ameri- 
can, are among the major determin- 
ants of that which we stigmatize as 
‘pathological’” (4, p. 137). The pre- 
vailing approach in modern criminol- 
ogy, however, largely ignores the role 
of approved values. Although there is 
invariably the reference to materialism 
and competition as possibly shaping 
American crime, Donald Taft is per- 
haps alone among textwriters in at- 
tempting a fairly comprehensive 
analysis of the roles of prevailing 
values and prestiged groups in pro- 
moting crime. He correctly points out 
that, “Men have persisted in thinking 
of crime as something done #o society, 
rather than as an aspect of social re- 
lations” (29, p. 28). 


As stated above, professional crim- 
inologists increasingly avoid policy 
issues. Yet surely the crucial question 
is not whether criminologists are 
capable of “determining values,” but 
rather whether criminologists shall 
play an active role in providing a 
basis for making well-informed policy 
decisions. Policy-making which bears 
on the subject-matter of criminology 
is inevitable and continuous, and it js 
not restricted to the realm of penol- 
ogy. As Karl Mannheim noted in a 
different context, “there is no longer 
any choice between planning and 
laisser-faire, but only between good 
planning and bad” (19, p. 6). Very 
likely both the lingering feeling that 
crime is inevitable and the inordinate 
attention paid individual “sources” of 
crime have driven criminologists to 
despair of the value of seeking to in- 
fluence much public policy. Yet use- 
ful findings might well ensue if crim- 
inologists more often studied what 
Terence Morris (24, p. 198) recently 
called “the broad conditions which 
generate and stimulate” crime and de- 
linquency — not only such tangible 
socio-economic conditions as Morris 
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studied, but also the less tangible 


crime promoting value systems. 


The paucity of policy-oriented in- 
quiries by criminologists has also pre- 
vented them from adequately oon- 
sidering the criminal law. As Her- 
mann Mannheim has noted, “Hardly 
ever do we pause for a moment to 
cxamine critically the contents of that 
very law the existence of which alone 
makes it possible for the individual to 
offend against it” (18, p. 1). Quite 
probably concentration on subtler 
forms of social control has prevented 
adequate recognition of the pervasive 
role of law in shaping modern social 
behavior — if not in determining be- 
havior in the first instance, at least in 
influencing the forms and distribu- 
tions in which it occurs. A sociology 
of criminal law could be of immense 
value to criminology, yet most crimi- 
nologists seem content to leave study 
of the law to the internal analyses of 
jurisprudence, which are quite inade- 
quate to deal with law as a form of 
social action. Particularly useful, for 
example, would be comparative stud- 
ies of the origins, social functions and 
effects of different legal approaches to 
similar crime problems in modern 
societies. 

Notwithstanding the many ad- 
vances produced by recent concern 
with individual offenders, much work 
in criminology suffers from lack of a 
broader orientation. Systematic studies 
of social organization, functional 
analyses of particular kinds of crime, 
and increased efforts to deal with 
major questions of social and legal 
policy may be necessary if we are to 
emerge from the “multi - causal” 
miasma which frustrates the develop- 
ment of a genuine sociology of crime. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND “ANOMIE”: 
AN ATTEMPT AT REPLICATION* 


DAVID J. BORDUA 
University of Michigan 


This paper reports an attempt to 
replicate part of a study by Bernard 
Lander, Towards an Understanding of 
Juvenile Delinquency, published in 
1954 (5). The replication also leads 
to an attempt to clarify the theoretical 
framework involved. The Lander 
book is distinguished by several fea- 
tures: the fact that it continues the 
tradition of urban-area analysis in de- 
linquency research established by Shaw 
and McKay (6), the relative elabor- 
ateness and sophistication of its me- 
thodology, the nature of its findings, 
and the degree of attention the book 
has received. 


Using official court delinquency 
data for the period 1939-1942 and in- 
formation from the 1940 census, 
Lander employed seven census-tract 
variables or indicators in an attempt 
to predict the tract delinquency rate 
in Baltimore. Using zero-order corre- 
lation, partial correlation, curvilinear 
correlation, multiple regression, and 
factor analysis, Lander found that of 
his seven variables only two — per 
cent nonwhite and per cent of homes 
owner occupied —were independent 
correlates of the delinquency rate. 
The percentages of overcrowding, 
substandard housing, and foreign- 
born population, along with median 
- rent and median education, did not 
hold up as correlates of delinquency 
(5, p. 48). These results and the 


*This study was supported by Russell 
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and officer Christ Kotsopodis, of the Youth 
Bureau of the Detroit Police Department, 
in gathering data for the study. 


outcome of an obliquely rotated factor 
analysis led Lander to the interpreta- 
tion that an “anomie,” or social-in- 
stability, variable was related to de- 
linquency, and that among his meas- 
ures per cent nonwhite and per cent 
Owner occupancy were indicators of 
this underlying variable. The other 
predictors were interpreted as indi- 
cators of an underlying socioeconomic 
status variable which was not funda- 
mentally related to the delinquency 
rate (5, p. 59). 


The tract percentage nonwhite was 
interpreted as an indicator cf 
“anomie” or social instability on two 
grounds. First, evidence was cited 
from Baltimore and other sources that 
Negro family disorganization and 
transiency are high; therefore, tracts 
with high percentages of nonwhites 
are inhabited by a socially unstable 
population (5, p. 56). Secondiy, 
Lander showed that in Baltimore the 
tract delinquency rates were highest 
where nonwhites constituted 50 per 
cent of the population and were lower 
where nonwhites were either a higher 
or lower proportion. This was inter- 
preted as evidence that the racial 
heterogeneity of an area produced a 
lack of the social cohesion necessary 
for control and socialization of the 
young as well as produced delin- 
quency attendant upon racial conflict 
(5, p. 64). 


Home ownership was interpreted 
to reflect social stability by being as- 
sociated with middle-class respect- 
ability and aspirations, commitment 
to the Protestant ethic, and participa- 
tion in community activities. Evi- 
dence was also cited to the effect that 
home ownership is not confined to 
upper occupational groups and that, 
in their social class, home owners 
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even tend to have lower education 
than renters (5, p. 56). 

The Lander study has received an 
unusual degree of attention. Two re- 
cent books, by Robert Angell, and by 
Wilensky and Lebeaux, on topics re- 
lated to social integration and delin- 
quency, make use of the conclusions 
(1, 8). More important for our pur- 
poses, however, is the fact that it has 
been the subject of two searching 
critical reviews of article length by 
Greenwood and by Witmer (4, 9). 
These writers and others point up the 
crucial importance of replication of 
the Baltimore findings. Both point 
out, however, as does Lander himself 
(5, p. 88), that the same census data 
indicators of “anomie” and social in- 
stability may not be characteristic of 
other cities. 

This poses a critical issue in any 
attempt at replication. Lander’s in- 
terpretation of his successful predict- 
e-s as indexing social instability is 
post hoc, and anyone set on replica- 
tion is plagued by a series of ques- 
tions. Could any of his other potential 
predictors have been interpreted as 
social-instability indicators had they 
turned out successfully? What should 
one substitute for home ownership if 
one suspects that it will not work 
elsewhere? Is it mot necessary to try 
first with Lander’s indicators? What 
if some work and some do not? Are 
we not likely to come perilously close 
to calling anything an indicator of 
“anomie” provided it correlates inde- 
pendently with the delinquency rate? 
How ‘shall we ever know whether our 
results agree with Lander’s? Finally, 
is there any way of avoiding the tauto- 
logical elements involved in the use 
of a concept such as “anomie” in 
studying delinquency? 

With these questions in mind we 
may now proceed to the attempt at 
replication. Our dependent variable 
is the unduplicated tract official court 
delinquency rate for the period 1948- 


1952. The independent variables were 
drawn from the 1950 census publica- 
tions on population, and housing for 
Detroit. We were: able to match 
Lander’s independent variables except 
for median rémt and median esti- 
mated value of owner-occupied dwell- 
ing units. These were combined as 
contracted or estimated monthly rent 
in 1940 but reported separately in 
1950. Data were secured for 366 cen- 
sus tracts, all within the city of Detroit 
proper. Three of Detroit's 369 tracts 
were discarded because of lack of data. 
The independent municipalities of 
Hamtramck and Highland Park, whol- 
ly surrounded by Detroit, were not 
included. 

The most straightforward replica- 
tion procedure is to look at the partial 
regression coefficients obtained in the 
two cities. Before doing so, how- 
ever, we should consider one prelimi- 
nary matter. For the Baltimore data 
Lander reports that four variables 
showed curvilinear relationships to 
the delinquency rate. These were per 
cent nonwhite, per cent of homes own- 
er occupied, median education, and 
median rent. Tests for similar rela- 
tionships in Detroit produced a cru- 
cially different picture. Curvilinear 
relationships were found between the 
delinquency rate and per cent of for- 
eign born, per cent of homes owner 
occupied, and median estimated value 
of owner-occupied dwelling units. 

Since the curvilinearity involving 
nonwhites was central to both the 
statistical findings and interpretations 
of the Baltimore study, we explored 
this factor somewhat further. Using 
two sets of intervals for per cent non- 
white, we compared our findings with 
Lander’s. Neither the intervals used 
by him (10 per cent at the extremes, 
20 per cent otherwise) nor a finer 
break with 5- and 10-per cent in- 
tervals revealed the inverted U-shape 
described for Baltimore. The statis- 
tical test for departure from linearity 
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performed on the curve with 5- and 
10-per cent intervals proved nonsig- 
nificant. Fearing that perhaps our 
court data were too selective to reveal 
the true relationship, we performed 
the test, using police interviews with 
boys aged 10-16 for the period 1948- 
1952, with the same results. Also 
fearing that the greater proportion of 
nonwhites among the Baltimore de- 
linquents (49.4 per cent as compared 
to 30.6 per cent in Detroit) might ac- 
count for the difference in the curves, 
we adjusted the Baltimore data by 
applying the Detroit proportion of 
delinquents who were nonwhite. Com- 
parison of the resulting curve with 
Lander's original and with ours indi- 
cated that no real change had oc- 
curred. The tract delinquency rate is 
not a curvilinear function of the pro- 
portion of nonwhites in the city of 
Detroit. 

Table 1 indicates further results of 
the replication by showing the stand- 
ardized regression coefficients for three 
regression analyses. Regressions I and 
II compare the results for Baltimore 
and Detroit before and after correc- 
tions for curvilinearity. Regression III 
presents the results of an analysis per- 
formed in Detroit adding two vari- 
ables not used in Baltimore. 

Regression I indicates immediately 
that the results from the two cities 
are quite different. With no curvi- 
linearity correction, only the percent- 
age of owner occupancy is an inde- 
pendent predictor in Baltimore. In 
Detroit, median education and per- 
centage of overcrowding, owner oc- 
cupancy, and foreign birth are all sig- 
nificant. 

In Regression II we see that in 
Baltimore the curvilinearity correction 
results in per cent nonwhite becoming 
a significant independent correlate. 
In Detroit, the correction results only 
in dropping out the per cent of for- 
eign born as a predictor. 
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_ To this point the results leave us in 
something of a quandary. Have we 
confirmed Lander’s results or not? 
Following his own interpretation of 
the various indicators, we have two 
which are reflections of socioeconomic 
status — overcrowding and education 
— and one indicator of social stability 
— owner occupancy. 

At this juncture it seemed desirable 
to introduce two new indicators that 
could be accepted in advance of analy- 
sis as reflecting the two different basic 
variables. We chose median income 
as a fairly unambiguous index of eco- 
nomic status, and the ratio of unre- 
lated individuals to the total of fami- 
lies and unrelated individuals as a 
relatively unambiguous index of so- 
cial instability.* 

Our prediction, based on Lander’s 
interpretations, was that the index of 
unrelated individuals would prove a 
significant correlate of delinquency 
and that median income would not. 
In addition, our hope was that adding 
these measures would result in some 
clarifying change in the other vari- 
ables. Regression III shows the re- 
sults. Our prediction was confirmed; 
our hope unrealized. We now have 
four independent predictors of the 
tract delinquency rate—the rates of 
overcrowding, owner occupancy, unre- 
lated individuals, and median educa- 
tion. 

If we pause for a moment to look 
at all three regression analyses for 
Detroit, we may glean some addition- 
al information. In all three the best 
predictor clearly is the owner occu- 
pancy measure. This is also true in 
Baltimore. The introduction of more 
stringent controls on the Detroit data 
produces a consistent decline in the 
coefficient associated with overcrowd- 


*Greenwood suggests the “ratio of un- 
married persons” (4, p. 154). We felt the 
ratio of unrelated individuals to be su- 
perior. Other indices suggested by Green- 
wood were either unavailable to us or 
were felt to be unsatisfactory. 
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ing and a consistent increase in the 
coefficient associated with education. 
Inspection of the Baltimore results 
shows that something similar may be 
happening there. 

If we accept Lander’s interpreta- 
tions, the score is now two and two. 
But need we accept those interpreta- 
tions? If home ownership is inter- 
pretable as signifying commitment to 
middle-class values, community in- 
volvement, and the Protestant ethic, 
then surely so is education! Indeed, 
following much of the recent theoreti- 
cal analysis of Albert Cohen, who 
stresses the disparity between middle- 
class school demands and lower-class 
socialization, we might single out 
parental education as a most crucial 
variable in delinquency analysis, quite 
independent of other status indi- 
cators (2). 

A case for overcrowding as an in- 
dicator of social instability is quite 
another matter unless we are to as- 
sume that overcrowding implies that 
some people choose to spend their in- 
comes on things other than housing, 
signifying in turn a different pattern 
of values. A more plausible case 
might be made, especially for Detroit, 
with its high wages and many south- 
ern migrants, that overcrowding cor- 
relates with the presence of some so- 
cially unstable population group that 
we have been unable to include in our 


analysis as yet. The decline in the re- 
gression coefficient holds out at least 
the possibility that such is the case. 

Hoping that the factorial composi- 
tion of some of our predictors might 
aid in interpretation, we performed a 
factor analysis of the entire set of 
variables. Three orthogonal factors 
were extracted, with the results shown 
in Table 2. The first factor seems to 
describe quite clearly deteriorated 
areas of high nonwhite settlement. It 
is noteworthy that housing conditions 
and overcrowding load much more 
heavily than the straight “money” 
variables, such as rent, housing value, 
and income. The third factor seems 
clearly interpretable as a poverty and 
social disorganization factor with high 
loadings on overcrowding, owner ac- 
cupancy, substandard housing, unre- 
lated individuals, and income. The 
classic roomer’s underworld comes im- 
mediately to mind. The second factor 
seems a relatively pure measure of so- 
cioeconomic status with high loadings 
on income, housing value, rent, and 
education. 

The delinquency rate is loaded al- 
most equally on the first and third 
factors. The overcrowding measure is 
loaded on both factors that also load 
the delinquency rate. Overcrowding, 
in fact, seems to have large loadings 
in common with indicators of socio- 
economic status only when special 


TABLE 2 


Loapincs OF DetinqueNncy Rate anp TEN PREDICTOR VARIABLES 
ON THREE ORTHOGONAL Factors (DeErTROIT, 1950) 


Fr F2 F3 
Delinquency .46 —.26 56 59 
X1 Overcrowding 66 —.29 48 76 
X2 Nonwhite 73 —.22 27 66 
X3 Foreign Born —.76 —.00 —.12 60 
X4 Owner Occupied —.17 26 —.85 82 
Xs Substandard Housing 58 —-.35 52 73 
X6 Median Education —.29 86 —.21 
X7 Median Rent —.05 86 —.21 78 
X8 Estimated Value —.12 88 —.15 81 
X9 Unrelated Individuals 25 —.04 85 80 
X10 Median Income —.34 51 —.64 79 
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population groups are present. Such 
groups are unrelated individuals, non- 
whites, and nonhomeowners —all in- 
dicators of social instability. There 


is evidence here that, in some as yet 


unclear way, overcrowding is related 
to social disorganization and instabil- 
ity over and above its relationship to 
socioeconomic status. 


Even this meager evidence is not 
available for tract median education. 
It has a loading of .86 on the second 
factor which clearly contains the 
strictly economic variables we must 
reckon as socioeconomic status indi- 
cators. 

If we are to make a case for edu- 
cation as an indicator of variation in 
“anomie” or social instability, we 
must see it as a kind of functional 
substitute for home ownership. If 
home ownership signifies social sta- 
bility, community involvement, and 
commitment to “middle-class values” 
despite modest levels of income and 


TABLE 3 


PARTIAL CORRELATIONS OF 
EDUCATION AND INCOME WITH 
SROLE “ANOMIE” SCALE IN A 
Detrroir SAMPLE (1956) * 


Education and Income and 


“Anomie” “Anomie” 
Controlling Controlling 
Income Education 
Total Sample —.29¢ —.11b 
(748) 
Males Only —.28¢ —.19¢ 
(352) 
Females Only —.30€ —.07 
(396) 
Whites Only —.28¢ —.07 
(620) 
Negroes Only —.31¢ —.194 
(128) 


*Derived from unpublished zero order 
correlations of Detroit Area Study data 
provided by Robert Angell. Income is ad- 
justed to take account of multiple wage 
earners per family. The .o5, .or, and .oor 
levels of significance are indicated by the 
letters a, b, and c respectively. 


education, as stressed by Lander, then 
it is conceivable that higher education 
has the same significance for people 
with modest incomes who rent. 


To support such an argument it is 
necessary to go outside the evidence 
available in our data, and, needless to 
say, the use of secondary evidence in- 
volves many risks and difficulties. We 
should like to find some clear-cut 
measures of commitment to conven- 
tional values and community involve- 
ment as dependent variables and some 
indicator of socioeconomic status other 
than education to use as a control. 


The control which is both in our 
own data and available in secondary 
data is income. The dependent vari- 
ables we were able to obtain are the 
Srole Anomie Scale (7) and a meas- 
ure of “social isolation” or frequency 
of involvement in voluntary social re- 
lationships. 

Table 3 presents evidence concern- 
ing the partial correlations of educa- 
tion and income with scores on the 
Srole scale for a Detroit sample. It 
seems clear that education is a better 
predictor of “anomie” scores than is 
income. All the education partials are 
larger and are significant at the .001 
level. Two of the income partials fail 
to reach the .05 level. Education at its 
poorest accounts for 8 per cent of the 
“anomie” score variance, whereas in- 
come at its best accounts for 4 per 
cent. 


Turning to Table 4, we see evidence 
that education is the better predictor 
of social isolation. The table is es- 
pecially relevant because it includes a 
control on ethnicity status. This is a 
social-distance measure which ranks 
native white Protestants at the top 
and Negroes at the bottom. It thus 
corresponds crudely on the individual 
level to our controls for per cent of 
foreign born and per cent of non- 
white on the tract level. All attributes 
in the table are cut into the high 20 
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TABLE 4 
EDUCATION, INCOME, AND MEAN “SOCIAL ISOLATION” SCORE WITH 


ETHNICITY CONTROLLED IN 


A DETROIT SAMPLE (1952) * 


High Ethnicity Medium Ethnicity Low Ethnicity 
Education Education Education 
High Med Low High Med. Low High Med. Low 
High 8.562 9.667 11.500 9.300 10.143 11.687 11.636 9.867 10.200 
(16) (9) (6) (10) (21) (16) (11) (15) (5) 
Income Medium 9.818 10.471 10.700 9.000 9.820 11.615 9.600 10.912 11.548 
Low 10.750 11.000 11.867 10.400 11.800 12.079 11.083 10.450 11.649 
(4) (11) (15) (10) (50) (38) (12) (40) (7 


7) 
*Table derived from aeiined Detroit Area Study data provided by Gerhard Leneki. 
Isolation score is the frequency of participation in voluntary interactions with neighbors, 
co-workers, and organizations. Church and union participation is excluded. 


per cent, the medium 40 per cent, 
and the low 40 per cent. 

The table shows nine independent 
tests relating income and education to 
social isolation, each with the other 
held constant. Looking first at the so- 
cial isolation differences produced by 
education and income extremes, we 
find that for both variables the high 
group has a lower mean isolation 
score than the low group in eight of 
nine tests. A Sign Test shows this to 
be significant at the .05 level. Both 
variables are negatively related to so- 
cial isolation by this criterion. 

Education, however, orders isolation 
means perfectly in seven of nine tests, 
whereas income does so in only three 
of nine tests. In addition, a Wilcoxon 
Signed Ranks Test performed on the 
isolation differences produced by the 
extremes of the two variables shows 
that education produces significantly 
larger differences than does income 
(P less than .05). 

We have two sets of evidence on 
Detroit samples that education inde- 
pendent of income predicts anomie- 
or social-instability-related variables 
and that it is in fact a better pre- 
dictor than income. 

To conclude this study we must 
again ask a simple question. Are 
Lander’s results confirmed? On the 
positive side we have the fact that 
home ownership is the best predictor 


of delinquency rates in both studies. 
Further, in Detroit the unrelated-in- 
dividuals index is positively related to 
delinquency rate as hypothesized, and 
tract median income is not. In addi- 
tion, none of the most obviously eco- 
nomic variables—rent, housing value, 
income — correlates with the delin- 
quency rate when the other variables 
used are controlled. 

On the negative side there are the 
independent correlations of education 
and overcrowding with delinquency. 
Accepting our after-the-fact interpre- 
tations buttressed by Detroit Area 
Study data, we may reasonably inter- 
pret education as belonging to both 
the socioeconomic and the “anomie” 
dimensions discussed by Lander and 
thus as a social-stability indicator cor- 
relating with the delinquency ate. 
The factor analysis results indicate 
that overcrowding has at least some 
relationship to disorganization and in- 

. stability and is related to delinquency 
only in the presence of fairly secure 
instability indicators. We might also 
add that the predictive ability of over- 
crowding seems to decrease as we add 
other variables, thus leaving open the 
possibility that its relation to delin- 
quency is a function of some third 
factor — the distribution of southern 
white migrants was suggested as a 
possibility. 

To us, this marshaling of the evi- 
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dence warrants the conclusion that the 
Lander interpretations are essentially 
confirmed in Detroit, though the em- 
pirical findings are not exactly the 
same. We must point out, however, 
that the same features of post hoc 
plausibility found in the Baltimore 
study are present in our own. 

Future studies in a similar vein 
might profit by a more critical look 
at the “anomie” concept as used by 
Lander. In the obliquely rotated 
factor analysis referred to previously, 
Lander located a cluster of indicators 
that he named the “anomie” factor. 
These were the delinquency rate, the 
per cent of nonwhites, and the per 
cent of homes owner occupied. Land- 
er himself points out the tautological 
nature of such a finding if we seek a 
causal solution (5, p. 89). He treats 
all three as indicators of an underlying 
situation, “anomie”, which he defines 
as a condition in which social norms 
do not regulate conduct. Clearly, then, 
“anomie” cannot cause delinquency 
Delinquency is a species of “anomie.’ 

In line with this type of interpret 
tion neither the per cent of nonwhite: 
nor the frequency of home ownershi 
—nor anything they represent — can 
be treated as a cause of delinquency. 
This amalgamation of independent 
and dependent variables into a single 
construct makes advance selection of 
independent variables extremely diffi- 
cult, since no clues are given as to 
what they should be like — except 
that they should correlate with the 
‘dependent variable, “anomie.” Surely 
this is a most unsatisfactory state of 
affairs. We should like to put the de- 
linquency rate on one side of a causal 
equation and its independent corre- 
lates on the other side. 


The basic elements of a causal 
theory connecting the independent 
and dependent variables of Lander’s 
study are given by his own interpre- 
tations of why the correlations he 


finds should in fact obtain. These in- 
terpretations have been presented 
earlier in this paper and need only a 
brief summary here. Essentially two 
classes of interpretation are given. 
The first concerns a lack of commit- 
ment to a value pattern antithetical to 
delinquency as indexed by low home ; 
ownership and family disorganization, 
transiency, etc, of Negroes. The 
second concerns the absence of a so- 
cial structure sufficiently cohesive and 
solidary to enforce antidelinquency 
norms as indexed by the low com- 
munity participation of nonhome- 
owners and the racial heterogeneity 
of areas with a proportion of non- 
whites near 50 per cent. It was pre- 
cisely because of these interpretations 
that we were led to hypothesize that 


the index of unrelated individuals 


would prove an independent corre- 
late of delinquency. 

Neither of these two classes of in- 
terpretations involves a necessary 
tautology when related to delin- 
quency. It is not necessary, for ex- 
ample, that the “middle-class values” 
indexed by home ownership be those 
specifically related to delinquency.* 
The “anomie” concept, in other words, 
largely serves to obscure the analysis. 


*Albert Cohen has summarized a similar 
argument in a recent paper (3). 
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A MATCHED-GROUP PERSONALITY COMPARISON 
OF 
DELINQUENT AND NONDELINQUENT JUVENILES 


ARTHUR P. VOLKMAN 
University of California at Los Angeles 


In the field of criminal etiology, 
identification of the personality char- 
acteristics of the juvenile delinquent 
is a problem to which considerable re- 
search has been devoted. A variety of 
instruments have been devised for the 
purpose of classifying and measuring 
personality factors, and the past two 
decades have witnessed considerable 
advances in this area. In response to 
the need for standardization and ob- 
jectivity in the testing of personality, 
a number of objectively administered 
and objectively scored tests have been 
developed. Although subject to cer- 
tain limitations, these tests as a group 
have the considerable advantage of 


largely eliminating differences in scor- © 


ing from one investigator to another. 
This capacity, which is essential to 
scientific testing, is lacking in the 
“projective” type of test instrument. 
Systems for evaluating the clinical sig- 
nificance of the scores of objective 
tests have not been adequately stand- 
ardized, however, and this constitutes 
an important limitation to validity. 
An objective psychometric instru- 
ment currently enjoying wide use is 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personal- 
ity Inventory (hereafter called the 
MMPI). A number of’ studies have 


employed this instrument in compar-- 


ing delinquent and nondelinquent per- 
sonalities and have reported its ability 
to differentiate between these two 
classifications. Capwell (3), for ex- 
ample, submitted five standardized 
personality tests to groups of delin- 
quent and nondelinquent girls; these 
were the Terman-Miles Masculinity- 
Femininity Test, The Ptessey Interest- 
Attitude Test, the Washburn Social 
Adjustment Inventory, the Vineland 
Social Maturity Scale, and the MMPI. 
The latter showed a significant differ- 
ence of mean scores between delin- 
quents and nondelinquents on seven 
of its clinical scales, and was claimed 
to differentiate most clearly between 
the two groups. Similarly, Ashbaugh 
(1) and Monachesi (6), in separate 
MMPI studies, reported statistically 
significant differences between the 
scores of delinquents and nondelin- 
quents on several scales of the in- 
strument. 

Although these studies have ob- 
tained differences between the scores 
of delinquents and nondelinquents, a 
comparison of their scores for the 
separate scales of the MMPI reveals 
no consistent pattern. This compari- 
son is in agreement with the conclu- 
sions of Schuessler and Cressey (8) 
who, in summarizing the results of 
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113 studies comparing the personality 
test scores of delinquents with those 
of control groups, pointed out that, 
in considering aggregate results, not 
a single trait is shown to be more 
characteristic of one group than of the 
other. Table 1 summarizes and com- 
pares the findings of Ashbaugh and 
Monachesi for delinquent and nonde- 
linquent boys. Since Capwell’s sub- 
jects were girls, her results may not 
be comparable to those for boys and 
are not included in the table. 
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1) there are no personality pat- 
terns consistently more char- 
acteristic of delinquents than 
of nondelinquents; 

2) the MMPI does not reliably 
measure the personality differ- 
ences that may exist between 
the two groups; 

3) the operational definition of 
delinquency used in these 
studies is not sufficiently dis- 
criminating; 

4) the differences revealed in the 


TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF MMPI FINDINGS OF ASHBAUGH AND MONACHESI IN 
THEIR STUDIES OF DELINQUENT AND NONDELINQUENT Boys 


Significance of score difference between delinquent and nondelinquent samples 


Scale Ashbaugh* Monachesi** 

AminusB AminusD CminusB_ C minus D 
K x 
L XX x 
F XX XX 
HS 
D x XX x 
HY x x 
PD Xx XX XX XX Xx 
MF 
PA XX Xx x xx 
PT x x 
sc x Xx 
MA x 


x=Difference significant above 5 per cent level of confidence. 
xx= Difference significant above 5 per cent level of confidence. 
*Ashbaugh did not make a sex breakdown for the validity scales, hence the differences 
shown for the L and F scales of his study are for boys and girls combined. 
**Monachesi compared four groups which may be briefly described as follows: 
A delinquent group half of which was institutionalized and half of which was 


of probationary status. 


of group A. 


. A presumably nondelinquent group drawn from neighborhoods similar to those 


C. A delinquent group drawn from a state training school. 
D. A presumably nondelinquent group of high socio-economic status drawn from 
a denominational academy of moderately high tuition. 


It is seen from the Table that there 
are no two cases in which the scoring 
differences for the individual scales 
are comparable. Since the distribution 
of scoring differences for the five com- 
parisons is more or less randomly 
scattered among the twelve scales, 
several possible conclusions present 
themselves: 


comparison are due to un- 

known characteristics of the 

two groups — i.e., characteris- 

tics other than the presence or 

absence of delinquency which 

have been allowed to vary 
without control. 

It will be noted, however, that one 

of the twelve scales, the PD, discrimi- 


\ 
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nated at the 1 per cent level of signifi- 

cance in each of the five comparisons. 

From this, one of two possible con- 

clusions may be drawn: 

1) the PD scale discriminated be- 
tween delinquents and nonde- 
linquents as these terms were 
defined; 

2) some factor other than, or in 
addition to, delinquency was 
consistently more characteris- 
tic of one group than of the 
other, and this factor was re- 
flected in scoring differences 
on the PD scale. 


The methodologies of these studies 
have not involved controls sufficient 
to indicate which of the possible con- 
clusions may best account for the ob- 
tained scoring differences. The exist- 
ing body of sociological knowledge 
furnishes adequate grounds for ex- 
pecting responses to many of the 
MMPI items to vary in accordance 
with certain sociological factors asso- 
ciated with the respondent. In the 
MMPI manual (4, p. 5), the 550 
items comprising the instrument are 
classified under 26 headings at least 
eight of which may be assumed to 
have sociological correlates: habits, 
19 items; family and marital factors, 
26 items; occupational factors, 18 
items; educational factors, 12 items; 
sexual attitudes, 16 items; religious 
attitudes, 19 items; political attitudes, 
including law and order, 46 items; so- 
cial attitudes, 72 items. 


It is seen that scoring differences 
between groups in which the opera- 
tion of these factors remains unknown 
can have little interpretive signifi- 
cance. Moreover, there is reason to 
believe that the delinquent samples 
used in the MMPI studies were sys- 
tematically biased in favor of factors 
other than delinquency. Ashbaugh, 
for example, intentionally selected in- 
dividuals who had been previously 
diagnosed as disturbed personalities. 
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Were such a group to be selected from 
a nondelinquent population, it is high- 
ly probable that the MMPI scores thus 
obtained would also differ significant- 
ly from those of a “normal” sample. 
In this case the MMPI tended to con- 
firm diagnoses made by other meth- 
ods; one may not, however, justifiably 
conclude that the test had distin- 
guished the group because of its spe- 
cifically delinquent character. Cap- 
well and Monachesi made no attempt 
to select the more psychologically dis- 
turbed delinquents; their experimental 
samples, however, were composed of 
inmates of correctional institutions. 
That these do not randomly represent 
the universe of all delinquents is 
shown by Monachesi’s comparison of 
two delinquent groups in which 
scores on the PD, PT, and MA scales 
were found to differ at the 5 percent 
level of significance. Half of one of 
these groups and all of the other was 
institutionalized. The indication is 
that institutionalized delinquents tend 
to score higher on the MMPI than do 
noninstitutionalized delinquents. 
Moreover, it is generally accepted 
that, for numerous reasons, the more 
disturbed individuals or the perpetrat- 
ors of the more serious crimes are se- 
lected for confinement in such insti- 
tutions. For example, of the 8,570 
males who were referred to the Los 
Angeles County Probation Depart- 
ment for investigation in 1956, 5,216 
were placed on probation and only 
756 were institutionalized (5). These 
figures indicate selectivity in the com- 
mitment process, although they do not 
hint at the principles of selection. In 
addition to the selective factor, there 
is the possibility that personality may 
be altered by institutional experience. 
It is significant to note in this connec- 
tiom that correctional institutions are 
often referred to by workers and ob- 
servers as “crime schools.” The indi- 
cation is that probationed boys would 
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provide a more representative sample 
of the delinquent population than 
would institutionalized boys. 

To summarize, the MMPI studies 
have generally obtained scoring dif- 
ferences between the groups utilized 
for comparison, and their authors have 
generally sought to explain these dif- 
ferences in terms of personality aber- 
ration. The results of these studies, 
however, have been rendered ambigu- 
ous by at least two methodological 
shortcomings: 

1) Lack of control over factors 
other than delinquency which 
could as plausibly account for 
the obtained differences, and 

2) Probable unrepresentativeness 
of the delinquent sample. 

It is clear that more definitive evi- 
dence is required before the conclu- 
sion can be drawn that delinquency 
and personality factors are associated. 
It was this need that prompted the 
undertaking of the present study. 


THE STUDY 


The objective of the present re- 
search was to test the hypothesis that 
juvenile delinquents may be distin- 
guished from nondelinquents by vir- 
tue of differing personality character- 
istics. It was hoped that, by use of ap- 
propriate matching, two samples could 
be obtained whose only known im- 
portant difference would be the pres- 
ence or absence of delinquency as the 
term is defined by the law. Because 
previous studies have reported that 
the MMPI is capable of performing 
the required measurement, this instru- 
ment was selected for use in the study. 

In the MMPI, personality character- 
istics are assessed on the basis of 
scores on nine clinical scales and a 
social introversion-extroversion scale. 
In addition, three validity scales are 
provided as a check on the test-taking 
attitude of the subject. These scales 
were designed to detect contingencies 
such ds attempts by the subject to 
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“rush through” the test by marking 
answers without reading the items, or 
to respond dishonestly to the items in 
order to place himself in either a good 
or a poor light. Excessively high 
scores on any of the validity scales in- 
dicate the probable existence of errors 
of unknown magnitude and direction 
in the scores of one or more of the 
clinical scales. 

Analysis of the MMPI items indi- 
cates that a number of responses are 
likely to be influenced by certain so- 
ciological factors associated with the 
respondent. In order to hold this 
factor as constant as possible so that 
the effect of delinquency could be ob- 
served, the control group was matched 
to the experimental group for age, 
sex, socio-economic status, and race. 
Since some studies have reported that 
MMPI scores are influenced by intelli- 
gence (2), the two groups were also 
matched for IQ. An additional factor 
thought to be of possible importance 
was school status. A boy who drops 
school or who drops regular status in 
favor of the legal attendance mini- 
mum is likely to differ in attitudes 
and values from those in regular ses- 
sion, and this may be reflected in the 
MMPI score. Consequently, test sub- 
jects were selected only from among 
those attending classes; about three- 
fourths of these were enrolled in regu- 
lar session, and the remainder were 
in continuation departments.* 


A list of 33 high school boys on 
probation in a south central portion 
of Los Angeles was obtained. The 
procedure followed was to classify 
each of the boys in terms of the char- 
acteristics for which he was to be 
matched by a member of a control 
group. Data on these characteristics 


*Continuation departments are provided 
to enable the California legal requirements 
for school attendance to be met by those 
who, for some reason, are unable or un- 
willing to attend high school on a full- 
time basis. 
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were obtained from school records 
and by consulting counselors. For 
each member of the ‘experimental 
group a matched control was selected. 
Tests were initially administered to 66 
subjects (33 in each group). In ac- 
cordance with suggestions in the 
MMPI manual, all sheets having raw 
scores of 7 or above on the L scale 
and 17 or above on the F scale were 
eliminated from the data. This pro- 
cedure led to the rejection of six 
sheets from the experimental group 
and seven from the control group. In 
order that the two groups remain 
matched, an additional test was ad- 
ministered to an alternate control, 
thus making the final N 27 for each 
group. 

In defining socio-economic status, 
occupation of father was used, as no 
other pertinent information was read- 
ily available. For purposes of match- 
ing, the occupations of the fathers of 
the experimental group were arranged 
in a fivefold classification; this task 
was facilitated by the limited number 
and types of occupations represented. 
Table 2 shows the occupational dis- 
tribution in terms of this classifi- 
cation. 


TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION OF FATHER’S 
OCCUPATIONS FOR EXPERIMENTAL 
AND CONTROL GROUPS 


Occupational 
Category 

Unskilled ° 

Semi-skilled 8 

Skilled 8 

I 

2 


Frequency 
Regular Continuation 
2 


Professional 
Small business owner 


Age was matched within plus or 
minus six months and IQ was matched 
within plus or minus three points ex- 
cept in one case in which a boy in the 
experimental group had a recorded IQ 
of 137; after the other characteristics 
were matched the best control avail- 
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able for this case had an IQ of 131. 
Table 3 shows the IQ distribution of 
both groups. The mean IQ was 101.8 
for the experimental group and 102.2 
for the control group. 


TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF IQ SCORES 
FOR EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CONTROL GROUPS 


1Q Frequency 

Interval Regular Continuation 

81-90 I 

QI-100 
I11-120 
121-130 
131-140 


OU ADH 


Table 4 shows the age distribution 
for experimental and control groups. 
Minor variations between the two 
groups are due to the plus or minus 
six months criterion for matching. 


TABLE 4 


AGE DISTRIBUTION FOR 
EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CONTROL GROUPS 


Frequency 
Regular Continuation 
Ageatlast Exp. Cont. Exp. Cont. 
birthday Grp. Grp. Grp. Grp. 
15 I I ° ° 
16 3 2 2 3 
37 4 4 
18 4 4 2 I 
19 2 2 ° ° 


Table 5 shows the racial distribu- 
tion for both groups. Because data on 
religious or ethnic affiliation were 
available for only a small fraction of 
the cases, it was not possible to match 
the two groups for these character- 
istics. 

After the data were recorded and 
the names for the control sample se- 
lected, the MMPI was administered to 
small groups of three to five boys. In 
the interest of anonymity the boys 
were instructed not to record their 
names on the test sheets, and none 
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TABLE 5 


RACIAL DISTRIBUTION 
FOR EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CONTROL GROUPS 


Race Frequency 
Regular Continuation 
Negro I ° 
White 13 6 
Mexican-American 4 2 
Japanese-American I ° 


was aware of any connection between 
the test and a study of delinquency. 
As a precaution against the possibility 
of members of the experimental group 
associating the test with their proba- 
tionary status, care was taken to in- 
clude members from both samples in 
each test situation. The tests in every 
case were administered by either the 
writer or a professional guidance 
counselor, and the attitudes of the 
subjects were at least outwardly co- 
Operative in every case. 


THE RESULTS 


The validity scale statistics are 
shown in Table 6. Mean raw scores 
were used in performing the statistical 
computations. 


TABLE 6 


MEAN RAW SCORES ON 
MMPI VALIDITY SCALES FOR 
EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CONTROL GROUPS 


Mean Raw Score 
Experimental Control 


Group Group 
Scale (N=27) (N=27) Difference 
K 13.3 14.9 —1.6 
F 7.6 6.9 
L 2.7 2.9 — .2 


The control group scored slightly 
higher than the experimental group 
on two of the three scales; the differ- 
ences, however, do not approach the 
5 per cent level of confidence. Mona- 
chesi (6) found that use of the K 
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correction* lessened the ability of the 
MMPI to discriminate delinquents 
from nondelinquents. Although the 
direction of the K scores obtained in 
the present study was generally in 
support of this finding, their addition 
did not materially influence the re- 
sults and the correction was not used. 


Table 7 presents the clinical scale 
statistics. As in the case of the validity 
scales, mean raw scores were used in 
the computations. 


It will be noted that the two groups 
obtained significantly differing scores 
on only one of the thirteen scales, the 
HY. The direction of the difference 
seems to indicate that, as a group, the 
controls are more nearly like hysteri- 
cal patients than are the delinquents. 
These results contrast markedly with 
those of Capwell, Ashbaugh, and 
Monachesi. For example, Capwell on 
her first test, obtained significantly 
higher scores for delinquent than for 
nondelinquent girls on every scale ex- 
cept F. On the second test she obtained 
similar differences on every scale ex- 
cept HY. This difference in results as 
compared to the present study is not 
particularly surprising, however, when 
the scores on the validity scales are 
compared. Since Capwell obtained 
significant differences on these scales 
also, the indication is that there was 
considerable variation between her 
two groups with respect to such fac- 
tors as test-taking attitude and ability 
to make discriminative responses to 
the test items. The same observation 
applies to Ashbaugh’s study and, to a 
lesser degree, to that of Monachesi. In 
the present study, the similarity of the 
validity scores of the two groups tes- 
tifies to their comparative homo- 
geneity. 


*The K scale is mixed with five of the 
clinical scales and is used as a suppressor 
variable. It is not ordinarily given a 


clinical interpretation but serves as a cor- 
rective factor. 
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CONCLUSION 


In order that the effects on MMPI 
scores of delinquency alone could be 
observed, the present study has at- 
tempted to hold constant certain 
other variables which could be ex- 
pected to influence the scores. Previ- 
ous studies, although purportedly 
measuring the effects of delinquency, 
have had their results rendered am- 
biguous by lack of control of an as- 
sortment of variables such as IQ, so- 
cio-economic status, racial member- 
ship, and the selective and determin- 
ing factors attendant upon placement 
in correctional institutions. 


The present study, in controlling 
these variables, obtained variations in 
mean scores between experimental 
and control groups which, on twelve 
of the thirteen MMPI scales, were of 
no greater magnitude than can reason- 
ably be ascribed to chance. On one 
scale out of the thirteen the difference 
was significant above the 5 per cent 
level of confidence, but not, however, 
above the 4 per cent level. The dis- 
criminating scale was the HY scale 
which, according to the MMPI man- 
ual, measures the degree to which the 
subject resembles patients who have 
developed conversion-type hysteria 
symptoms. 


Although neither of the two groups 
obtained a mean T score of 70 or 
above (the commonly-accepted cri- 
terion for significant maladjustment ) 
it is interesting to note that the non- 
delinquents scored higher on this 
scale (HY) than did the delinquents. 
If any meaning is to be ascribed to 
this scoring difference, it must be 
that the nondelinquents are less “nor- 
mal” than the delinquents. It is much 
more plausible, however, to assume 
that the difference is due either to 
possible ethnic variations between the 
two groups (as previously noted, no 
data were available on ethnicity and 
the groups could thus not be matched 


for this characteristic) or to a sta- 
tistical artifact.* In any event, the 
difference is of little interpretive sig- 
nificance since the scores of both 
groups are well within the range of 
normality. 

An important weakness remains in 
the present study as well as in the 
studies of Capwell, Ashbaugh, and 
Monachesi. For want of a suitable 
alternative the definition of delin- 
quency which was used was a legal 
one — ie., the delinquents were se- 
lected because they had been appre- 
hended for violation of the criminal 
law. Use of this definition involves 
one of two assumptions: 

1) delinquency is an attribute 
possessed by only those who 
have been apprehended for 
delinquent acts, or 

2) those who have been so ap- 
prehended are more delinquent 
than are those who are not. 

The first assumption is quite obvious- 
ly erroneous, and the second is, at 
best, questionable. These considera- 
tions indicate that the most important 
single variable in the area of delin- 
quent behavior remains uncontrolled. 

Ashbaugh attempted to deal with 
this problem by selecting the more 
psychologically disturbed delinquents. 
This procedure, however, involves the 
additional assumption that those de- 
linquents with psychological prob- 
lems are more delinquent than are 
those who are relatively free of such 
problems. It should be recognized 
that if delinquency is to be dealt with 
as a variable, it must be quantified in 
terms of frequency and content of de- 
linquent behavior. This at present re- 
mains a major methodological prob- 
lem in criminological research, al- 
though some pioneering work in this 
area has been done (7). 


~*On the basis of chance, the scores of the 
two groups could be expected to differ at 
the 5 per cent level of significance on one 
scale out of 20. 
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TABLE 7 
MEAN SCORES OF MMPI CLINICAL SCALES 


FOR EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 


Mean Score 

Experimental Group Control Group Difference 
Scale (N= 27) (N= 27) between 

Raw ¥ Raw T mean raw 

Score Score Score Score scores 
HS 5.6 53 5.6 53 ° 
D 17.2 51 19.0 56 —18 
HY 17.6 53 19.8 58 —2.7* 
PD 21.1 68 20.0 65 1.1 
MF 20.1 49 21.6 53 —1.5 
PA 10.8 59 10.3 56 5 
PT 16.4 59 14.2 56 2.2 
sc 17.3 60 15.8 59 1.5 
MA 19.9 63 19.7 63 2 
SI 24.1 49 25.6 51 —1.5 


*Difference significant above the 5 per cent level of confidence. 


The MMPI studies have been wide- 
ly interpreted as providing support 
for the popular notion that juvenile 
delinquency and persone'ity abera- 
tions are causally linked or, at the 
very least, statistically affili:ted. Criti- 
cal analysis of these studies reveals 
_that their validity does nor suffice to 
justify this interpretation. Analysis 
further indicates that the reported 
variations in mean scores between de- 
linquent and nondelinquent groups 
can as plausibly be accounted for by 
the presence of variables other than 
delinquency. In the present study, 
some of these variables were held 
constant. The negative results there- 
_ by obtained lend support to this 
analysis. 
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By the end of July 1958, three years 
and three months after the beginning 
of the national program of vaccinat- 
ing the population against polio, ap- 
proximately 50 million adult Ameri- 
cans under 40 years of age had re- 
ceived the full series of three shots; 
another 20 million had received one 
or two shots; and a total of 40 million 
had received no shots at all. In per- 
centage terms, about 45 per cent of 
the young adult population had re- 
ceived full protection.** 

Whether these figures reflect a re- 
markable degree of acceptance of the 
Salk vaccine on the part of the public 
or an alarmingly high level of apathy 
is a question that survey research can- 
not answer. What is certain is the 
need for a continuation of present 
efforts to vaccinate the entire popula- 
tion under 40 years of age. The im- 
portance of total acceptance derives 
from the nature of the Salk vaccine, 


*This article may be identified as Publi- 
cation No. A-280 of the Bureau of Applied 
Social Research, Columbia University. An 
earlier version was read at the annual 
meeting of the American Sociological So- 
ciety, Seattle, Washington, August 27, 
1958. The data are from a survey carried 
out in January, 1957 by the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion. The survey was 
commissioned by the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis (now the National 
Foundation); the Bureau of Applied So- 
cial Research assisted in developing the 
study design, writing the questionnaire, 
and developing the conclusions. The auth- 
ors gratefully acknowledge the permission 
of both the Institute and the National 
Foundation to use the original data for the 
purpose of this re-analysis. The prepara- 
tion of the article was materially assisted 
by a grant from the Publication Fund of 
the Bureau. The authors are indebted to 
Herbert Menzel of the Bureau’s staff for 
many helpful suggestions. 


**Statement by Dr. Leroy E. Burney, 
Surgeon General of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, quoted in the New 
York Times, July 28, 1958. 
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which gives protection only against 
paralytic polio. A vaccinated person 
can thus contract nonparalytic polio 
and transmit it to a nonvaccinated 
person who may then be striken with 
paralytic polio. In the case of other 
diseases — smallpox, for example — a 
vaccinated person can neither contract 
not transmit the disease, so vaccina- 
tion serves to break the chain of con- 
tagion. This phenomenon, which leads 
to so-called “herd immunity,” keeps 
smallpox incidence extremely low, in 
spite of the fact that the entire popu- 
lation is not vaccinated. 


In addition to its public health im- 
plications, the fact that acceptance of 
the vaccine has been neither total nor 
randomly distributed among the popu- 
lation provides social scientists inter- 
ested in the conditions under which 
innovations are accepted with a 
natural experiment in the diffusion of 
a new practice, comparable in many 
respects to the well-known series of 
studies of the acceptance by farmers 
of new farming techniques. 


This paper reports on one study of 
the vaccine’s initial acceptance, a na- 
tionwide survey of the American adult 
population (heads of households and 
their wives) under 40 years of age. 
A total of 2,269 young adults were 
interviewed. The universe sampled 
was representative of the population 
living in private households. Thus, 
persons in hospitals, nursing homes, 
prisons, hotels, and military establish- 
ments were excluded. The design of 
the sample was that of a probability 
sample down to the block level in 
larger cities, groups of blocks in 
smaller cities and towns, and to seg- 
ments of townships in rural areas. 
Within blocks and segments inter- 
viewers were given a preselected 
starting point and required to follow 
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a given direction in their selection of 
households. The choice of respondent 
within a household was controlled, in 
the sense that the selection of the re- 
spondent within households was not 
according to the judgment of the in- 
terviewer, but rather in accord with 
an automatic selection device. It was 
not a probability sample, however, 
since the probability of selection of 
household members was unknown. 


A few of the major findings of this 
survey provide the necessary back- 
ground for the discussion of the vac- 
cine’s acceptance which constitutes the 
main focus of this paper.* 


First, less than three years after the 
Salk vaccine was declared safe and 
effective, it was widely known: 94 
per cent of the young adult population 
knew of the vaccine, and 73 per cent 
knew that it was called the Salk 
vaccine. 


Second, knowledge about the vac- 
cine was at a high level: 83 per cent 
believed that it would prevent most 
people from getting paralytic polio, 
82 per cent knew that three shots were 
necessary for complete protection; 77 
per cent thought that it had been 
proven to be perfectly safe; and 59 
per cent knew that by the time of the 
survey there was enough vaccine 
available for adults. 


Third, vaccination as a standard 
practice in preventive medicine was 
widely accepted. Not only did a ma- 
jority claim to have been vaccinated 
against five other diseases, ranging 
from a high of 91 per cent against 


*The initial report on this survey is the 
American Institute of Public Opinion’s “A 
Study of the Public’s Acceptance of the 
Salk Vaccine Program,” February, 1957 
(mimeo.) See also (2). 
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smallpox to a low of 52 per cent 
against whooping cough, but a ma- 
jority had had their own children vac- 
cinated against polio. Specifically, 59 
per cent of the children of these re- 
spondents had been vaccinated; and 
in the critical 7-12 year old age group, 
76 per cent had been vaccinated. 

However, in spite of these predis- 
posing factors—a high level of knowl- 
edge, a wide acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of vaccination, and a fairly high 
rate of vaccination among children — 
only 12 per cent of the young adult 
population had themselves been vac- 
cinated. This paper is an attempt to 
explain this anomaly. 


Socio-economic Status. What are 
the characteristics of the people who 
were vaccinated fairly early in the 
campaign? By examining their socio- 
economic status (SES) as measured 
by education and income,** we found 
that although 19 per cent of the young 
adults of high SES had been vaccin- 
ated, only 6 per cent of those of low 
SES had been. Many studies of the 
adoption of new farming practices 
have indicated a similar correlation 
(5). 

Parenthetically, it is of interest that 
one of the very few studies which has 
found an inverse correlation between 
socio-economic status and early adop- 
tion also concerns the Salk vaccine. 
John Belcher (1) has recently reported 
that a survey in two rural counties in 
Georgia in the fall of 1956 revealed 
that socio-economic status was nega- 
tively correlated with vaccination, and 
that non-whites are more likely than 
whites to belong to a household con- 
taining a vaccinated person. This un- 
usual finding is explained by Belcher 
in several ways. First, the Negro 


**Socio-economic status (SES) was assigned as follows: 


ANNUAL INCOME EDUCATION SES 
Less than $5,000 Less than high school LOW 
Less than $5,000 High school or more MIDDLE 
$5,000 or more Less than high school MIDDLE 
$5,000 or more High school or more HIGH 
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population studied was less aware of 
the uncertainty regarding the safety of 
the polio vaccine, since they were less 
exposed to the mass media. (Belcher 
shows that whereas 40 per cent of the 
whites got their information regard- 
ing polio vaccine from newspapers 
and magazines, which carried detailed 
accounts of the first doubts concern- 
ing the vaccine’s safety, only 12 per 
cent of the Negroes received their in- 
formation in this way.) Second, a tre- 
mendous drive for vaccination was 
carried out by the Negro teachers and 
ministers, a drive which was not car- 
ried out by their white counterparts. 
“There was considerable rivalry among 
Negro classes and schools in trying to 
obtain 100 per cent coverage,” Belcher 
writes, “but no reports were heard of 
such extreme interest in the polio im- 
munization campaign among the 
white teachers or among the white 
schools” (1, p. 165). Whereas 37 
per cent of the Negro families re- 
ported that they heard about the vac- 
cine through their children’s schools, 
only 12 per cent of the white parents 
mentioned this source. Belcher also 
mentions that the immunization was 
done in public health clinics, to which 
whites in Georgia (except the poor- 
est) do not usually go. Negro minis- 
ters also “pushed the polio vaccine, 
while no such widespread efforts 
seemed to be present among the 
whites” (1, p. 165). 


A survey conducted in California a 
few months earlier than this Georgia 
survey found that mothers of low 
socio-economic status were more like- 
ly than other mothers to be unfavor- 
ably disposed toward the vaccine. The 
authors report that “the vaccination 
status of children was strongly corre- 
lated with the attitudes of their moth- 
ers. Only 3 per cent of children of 
unfavorable mothers had been vac- 
cinated compared with 54 per cent of 
children of favorable mothers” (3, pp. 


148-149). On the basis of this evi- 
dence, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that Belcher’s finding reflects the spe- 
cial circumstances which will prevail 
in rural Georgia, or, as he states, a 
situation in which nature is allowed 
“to take its course” (1, p. 166). 
Belcher’s study, it should be noted, 
unlike the present one, was conducted 
at a time when vaccine was for the 
most part available only to children. 


The present study revealed that the 
early vaccination of young adults is 
clearly correlated with socio-economic 
status, but income and education alone 
do not provide very satisfactory ex- 
planations. In fact, only 21 per cent 
of those persons with an annual in- 
come of $7,000 and more reported 
being vaccinated. It is thus necessary 
to examine other determining factors. 


Avowed Reasons. One of the tech- 
niques used in this study to ascertain 
reasons for nonvaccination was to ask 
respondents for their judgments con- 
cerning why most adults had not been 
vaccinated. Interestingly enough, vac- 
cinated and nonvaccinated young 
adults typically gave different reasons 
to explain the behavior of others. 


In response to the question “What 
do you think is the maim reason why 
most adults have not been vaccinated 
against polio?” vaccinated people 
stressed these reasons: procrastina- 
tion; the cost of vaccination; the 
trouble involved; fear of the needle; 
the alleged ineffectiveness of the vac- 
cine. Nonvaccinated adults, on the 
other hand, were more likely to offer 
these reasons: the unsafe character of 
the vaccine; the nonavailability of the 
vaccine; the more pressing need for 
the vaccine on the part of children. 

If the not unreasonable assumption 
is made that respondents said some- 
thing about themselves in assigning 
reasons to others, two conclusions can 
be drawn from this differential pat- 
tern of response. First, the cost of 
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vaccination was clearly not a major 
deterrent. Only 28 per cent of the 
total sample mentioned this as a rea- 
son, and it was mentioned most fre- 
quently by vaccinated people. Further- 
more, the largest differences between 
percentages are found among people 
of low socio-economic status. Where- 
as 40 per cent of the vaccinated adults 
in this group gave cost as a reason for 
nonvaccination, only 27 per cent of the 
nonvaccinated people mentioned it. 

Second, vaccinated people tend to 
place the blame upon nonvaccinated 
people, accusing them of procrastinat- 
ing, of not wanting to take the 
trouble, and of having an irrational 
fear of vaccination. Nonvaccinated 
people, on the other hand, tend more 
to place the blame upon the vaccine, 
saying that it is unsafe, that it is not 
available, and that it is needed for 
children. 

Concern over Polio. As previous 
research has shown, polio is regarded 
by the American people as largely a 
children’s disease: in fact, more than 
75 per cent of the new polio cases in 
recent years have been among people 
less than 20 years old (4, p. 127). 
Nevertheless, the memory of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's contracting polio as 
an adult is still fresh, and a majority 
of the young adult population realizes 
that polio among adults — although 
less frequent than among children — 
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is generally more severe when it does 
occur. Furthermore, as Table 1 dem- 
onstrates, people who are aware of 
this fact are much more likely to 
have been vaccinated. 

Perception of polio as a personal 
threat thus seems to be correlated 
with vaccination. This is also demon- 
strated in Tables 2 and 3, which show 
that, among all socio-economic groups, 
people who feel that polio constitutes 
a serious threat, or who have enter- 
tained the idea that they themselves 
might someday contract polio, are 
more likely than others to have been 
vaccinated. 

It cannot, of course, be assumed a4 
priori that people became vaccinated 
as a result of these perceptions of 
threat. In fact, quite the opposite may 
be the case. Consider but one ex- 
ample: a man who has never thought 
much about polio is advised by his 
doctor to become vaccinated. He does, 
and is subsequently asked whether or 
not polio constitutes a serious threat 
to adults. The experience of under- 
going vaccination in his case is clearly 
the origin of his attitude, rather than 
vice versa. Which of these interpre- 
tations is most frequent cannot be 
determined from data gathered at one 
point in time: it is precisely for the 
unravelling of such cause and effect 
problems as this that panel data are 
extremely valuable. 


TABLE 1 
KNOWLEDGE OF POLIO AMONG ADULTS AND VACCINATION* 


PER CENT VACCINATED 


Think adult’s polio Think adult’s polio Think adult’s polio 
more severe than about the same as milder than 
children’s children’s childrens 
Total Total Total 

Per Cent Cases Per Cent Cases Per Cent Cases 
High SES 24 383 13 68 II 97 
Middle SES 15 498 17 113 9 140 
Low SES 7 402 3 75 3 117 


18.65 


P <.oo1 


*In response to the question: “When adults get polio, do you think they have a 
milder or a more severe case than children do when they have it?” 
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TABLE 2 


THE THREAT OF POLIO TO 


ADULTS AND VACCINATION* 


PER CENT VACCINATED 


Think threat Think threat Think polio not 

very serious fairly serious much of a threat 

Total Total Total 

Per Cent Cases Per Cent Cases Per Cent Cases 
High SES 25 126 21 308 14 173 
Middle SES 15 160 14 383 II 251 
Low SES 8 157 7 258 4 219 

X? = 10.20 >P>.10** 


*In response to the question: “How 


much of a threat do you think polio is to 


people 20 and over —a very serious threat, a fairly serious threat, or not much of a 


threat ?” 


**Although the aggregated X’ is not significant it is clear that the consistency of 
these three SES groups (which is not reflected in the significance level) adds to the 


importance of these findings. 


TABLE 3 
POLIO AS A PERSONAL THREAT AND VACCINATION* 


PER CENT VACCINATED 


Think they might 


Do not think they 


get polio might get polio 
Total Total 
Per Cent Cases Per Cent Cases 
High SES 26 326 12 271 
Middle SES 16 455 9 372 
Low SES 8 328 3 338 
X’= 36.26 P <.0o1 
*In response to the question: “Have you ever thought that you, yourself, might 


get polio?” 


The Social Context of Vaccination. 
This topic of social context is per- 
haps best approached by citing an 
illustration from consumer research. 
Since American summers are hot, and 
since air conditioners are relatively 
cheap, why doesn’t every household 
have an air conditioner? It is quite 
clear that public resistance is not 
based upon ignorance of air condi- 
tioners or doubts concerning their 
value on a hot summer night. 

A partial answer at least is pro- 
vided in a Philadelphia study re- 
ported by William H. Whyte. It was 
found first of all that ownership was 
correlated with socio-economic status, 
with the highest concentration of air 
conditioners found in neighborhoods 


in which most residents were younger 
white-collar people in the $4,000-$7,- 
500 income bracket. But within these 
neighborhoods air conidtioners were 
found to be located not randomly but 
in clusters. A striking aerial photo- 
graph included in the Whyte report 
shows this clustering and points up 
the interpersonal influence which 
causes it (6). The implication of this 
story is that if public acceptance of 
the Salk vaccine is to be understood, 
some attempt must be made to ex- 
amine the role of interpersonal in- 
fluence. 

With the data at hand this can be 
done in two ways. First, we can look 
at the types of communities in which 
acceptance is highest. As Table 4 
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TABLE 4 
SIZE OF COMMUNITY AND VACCINATION* 
PER CENT VACCINATED 
Size of Community 
2,500 to 50,000 to 500,000 and 
Less than 2,500 49,999 499,999 more 
Total Total Total Total 
Per Cent Cases Per Cent Cases Per Cent Cases Per Cent Cases 
High SES 15 179 21 76 24 112 20 253 
Middle SES II 303 18 127 13 163 12 254 
Low SES 4 283 6 109 10 122 4 195 
X?= 16.12 -10>P>.05* 


*Although the aggregated X° is not significant it is clear that the consistency of 
these three SES groups (which is not reflected in the significance level) adds to the im- 


portance of the findings. 


shows, the relationship between size 
of community and vaccination is 
curvilinear. Consider the upper socio- 
economic status group. In communi- 
ties having fewer than 2,500 inhabi- 
tants only 15 per cent reported being 
vaccinated. In cities of 2,500 to 50,- 
000, 21 per cent have been vaccinated, 
and in cities of 50,000 to 500,000, 24 
per cent. But in the large metropoli- 
tan areas, with a population of over 
500,000, the rate drops off again to 
20 per cent. 

How may this be explained? A 
possible explanation is that in both 
small towns and large cities people's 
opportunities for seeing other people, 
and for discussing with them such 
topics as health and vaccination, may 
be more limited than they are in 
medium-sized cities, where civic and 


informal participation may generally 
be more frequent. If this is true, 
people living in these cities would be 
more likely not only to know about 
the vaccine but also to know how to 
get vaccinated, to know people who 
have been vaccinated —and hence to 
become vaccinated themselves. 

A second method of examining the 
role of interpersonal influence is also 
available, since respondents were 
asked not only whether or not they 
had been vaccinated but also whether 
or not they knew someone who had 
been vaccinated and whether or not 
many of their friends had been vac- 
cinated. The relationships reported in 
Tables 5 and 6 are quite striking: 
people who know another vaccinated 
adult or who report that many of their 
friends have been vaccinated are much 


TABLE 5 
ACQUAINTANCE WITH A VACCINATED ADULT AND VACCINATION * 


Know a vaccinated 


PER CENT VACCINATED 
Do not know a 


adult vaccinated adult 
Total Total 
Per Cent Cases Per Cent Cases 
High SES 35 311 4 308 
Middle SES 27 364 2 478 
Low SES 16 177 2 529 
938.01 P 


*In response to the question: 
vaccinated for polio?” 


“Do you happen to know any adult who has been 
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TABLE 6 
FRIENDS’ BEHAVIOR AND VACCINATION* 


PER CENT VACCINATED 


*In response to the question: 


more likely than others to have been 
vaccinated themselves. Of particular 
interest is the relationship of socio- 
economic status to knowing vaccinated 
persons. More than half of the high 
socio-economic status group reported 
knowing a vaccinated adult, and of 
this group 35 per cent had been vac- 
cinated themselves. Among other high 
socio-economic status people, on the 
other hand, only four per cent had 
been vaccinated. 

Similarly with the data concerning 
friends’ behavior. Although relative- 
ly few people reported that many of 
their friends had been vaccinated, 
among those who did, the vaccination 
rate is much higher than among those 
who said that not many friends had 
been vaccinated — regardless of socio- 
economic level. To cite the extreme 
case: among people of Jow socio- 
economic status, 19 per cent of those 
who reported that many friends had 
been vaccinated were vaccinated 
themselves, whereas among people of 
high socio-economic status, only 16 
per cent of those whose friends had 
not been vaccinated had themselves 
received the Salk vaccine. With re- 
spect to vaccination, accordingly, liv- 
ing among vaccinated people is more 
important as a determinant than 
socio-economic status. 


The implications of these firidings 
for programs designed to diffuse new 


.: Many friends Not many friends Don’t know whether 
2 have been have been friends have been 
e vaccinated vaccinated vaccinated or not 
a Total Total Total 
a Per Cent Cases Per Cent Cases Per Cent Cases 
i High SES 48 94 16 406 10 120 
: Middle SES 45 95 10 569 6 183 
x Low SES 19 43 5 439 4 227 
3 X’= 186.73 P <.0o1 


What about your friends and acquaintances? Do 
you know if many of them have had the polio vaccine shots?” 


practices seem clear: it is important 
that the innovation be talked about. 
This survey suggests that conversation 
leads to vaccination, and vaccination 
leads to even more conversation, since 
vaccinated people may not only have 
become vaccinated because their 
friends have been but may also have 
found out about their friends’ experi- 
ences through having been vaccinated 
themselves. People tend to behave in 
this aspect of their lives, as in others, 
the way their friends do, provided 
they know what their friends have 
done.* 


The social activity of talking about 
an innovation thus seems to be a 
major determinant of the innovations 
becoming adopted. Information pro- 
grams should thus devote as much 
attention to making an innovation 
topical as they do to attempting to 
change attitudes. There is perhaps no 
better way to spin what William H. 
Whyte calls “the web of word of 
mouth.” 


*The fact that a rather small number of 
respondents had been vaccinated and had 
vaccinated friends should be attributed to 
the early date of the study (January 1957) 
when there had not yet been time for this 
cumulative process to go on for very long. 
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STRANGERS IN THE LAND: 
SOCIAL RELATIONS IN THE STATUS GAP 


IRWIN D. RINDER 
University of Wisconsin 


Capetown, South Africa, January 15, 
1949. One hundred dead, 1,000 injured 
and untold damage to property were 
estimated tonight as the outcome of the 
three-day communal clashes between na- 
tives and Indians in Durban and its 
suburbs. The majority of the casualties 
were sustained by the Indians. The out- 
standing feature of the rioting was that 
the white population was nowhere in- 
volved. The disturbing aspect of the 
riots is how and why they happened. 
Ostensibly, it all began with a rumor, 
later proved false, that a vendor in the 
Indian market had beaten and killed a 
small Negro boy. Thereupon the natives 
sought vengeance and violence bred more 
violence. Obviously, thére must have 
been deeper causes, traceable partly to 
the general feeling of unrest among both 
whites and non-whites. (N. Y. Times, 
Sunday, January 16, 1949). 


_ Such ethnically dissimilar people as 
Jews, Scots, Chinese, Parsees, Arme- 
nians, and others have felt the type of 
communal violence this news item de- 
scribes being directed against the In- 
dians. This paper will explore the 
Mature and sources of this antipathy 
in terms of the status and roles these 
people have typically occupied in his- 
torically diverse but structurally simi- 
lar social situations.* This unifying 
concept of structurally similar situa- 
tions, identified as the status gap, is 


defined as the discontinuity, the yawn- 
ing social void which occurs when 
superior and subordinate portions of 
a society are not bridged by continu- 
ous, intermediate degrees of status.** 


THE SITUATION DESCRIBED — 
THE STATUS GAP 


All societies are internally differen- 
tiated or stratified. The system of 
ranking employed by any particular 
society is a resultant of its history, 


*Weber’s concept of “pariah people” (6, 
p. 239), Park’s notion of a “permanent 
minority” (5, pp. 194-195), and Simmel 
and Becker’s discussion of “middlemen 
trading peoples” (1, p. 137) establish the 
tradition of this effort to shift attention 
from the uniqueness of peoples to the situ- 
ations within which they develop their dis- 
tinctive characteristics. 


**Other students of social organization 
and economic history are fruitfully em- 
ploying concepts analogous to that of the 
status gap, but this writer’s awareness of 
the concept stems from the work of 
Everett C. Hughes. The concept appears 
in the notes on Hughes’ University of Chi- 
cago course, “Race and Culture Contacts,” 
Winter Quarter, 1950, pp. 40-42, unofficial- 
ly prepared and mimeographed by a com- 
mittee of students. While the concept is 
not specifically elaborated in the volume 
he himself prepared, related matters are 
discussed in (4). 
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level of economic development, so- 
cietal complexity, cultural values, and 
emphases, as well as other factors. 
Despite the diversity of stratification 
systems to be found, we may abstract 
out and compare them one with an- 
other in terms of the following formal 
characteristics: (a) the flexibility- 
rigidity of the strata boundaries, i.e., 
the ease or difficulry with which in- 
dividuals may pass from one stratum 
to another; and (b) the continuity- 
discontinuity of the ordered arrange- 
ment of strata. 


Turning first to point (b), con- 
tinuity-discontinuity, a status gap may 
cleave a society organized into dis- 
crete upper and lower segments. A 
feudal order with nobility and com- 
moners, a society of freeman and 
slaves, a colonial population of ad- 
ministrators (in recent centuries char- 
acteristically European) and natives 
— these are all instances of status gap 
created through the dichotomization 
or polarization of a society. A status 
gap, or series of gaps, of another sort 
is created by a caste ordering of so- 
ciety. Here point (a), flexibility- 
tigidity, becomes relevant, for though 
there may be a continuous ranking of 
strata from higher to lower, at the 
same time the prevailing social segre- 
gation and ritual isolation create a 
well-night unbridgeable chasm _be- 
tween contiguous status levels. 


The status gap is economically dys- 
functional in terms of maximum eco- 
nomic rationality. It impedes the flow 
of goods and services by imposing an 
arbitrary barrier of social distance be- 
tween segments of the same society. 
Economic processes in such a society 
contrast strikingly with those in so- 
cieties where ideally the market me- 
chanisms of supply and demand are 
permitted to ceaselessly work out the 
logic of price; where enterprises are 
organized so as to maximize efficiency 
and profit; and where economic rela- 


tions between individuals are imper- 
sonal and rational. In societies pos- 
sessing status gaps, processes of this 
character are either unknown, or if 
known are rejected as being alien to 
the traditional values governing and 
coloring social relations. 


In addition to the usual considera- 
tions which enter into all social rela- 
tionships, additional ones of an im- 
perative nature govern the relations 
between parties separated by a gap. 
Dominants may interact with their 
social inferiors only when their su- 
perior status is clear and unques- 
tioned. Excursions into transient rela- 
tions with the underprivileged, e.g., 
“slumming,” may be tolerated; but 
more serious or enduring involvement 
must be either clearly exploitative or, 
if concerned with uplift, then must be 
motivated by scientists who will ac- 
cept the doctrine of mnoblesse oblige. 
To maintain distance, members of the 
dominant group must never engage 
in any demeaning activity which could 
reduce their prestige, their “face,” 
their aura of superiority. Since trade 
relations require that buyer and seller 
play complementary and interdepen- 
dent roles, members of the upper 
strata must consider trade beneath 
their dignity. Thus the status gap pro- 
duces an economic gap which persists 
until filled by a third party. Those re- 
cruited as third parties serve as eco- 
nomic liaison between those who 
might service the population massed 
in the lower strata but choose not to, 
and the lower strata members who 
cannot perform these services for 
themselves. 


The people entering the gap be- 
come the wholesale and retail mer- 
chants, the industrial entrepreneurs, 
the pioneers in whatever happen to 
be the unstaked frontiers of venture 
capital. And they become the bankers, 
ranging up and down the spectrums 
of size, prestige, and legitimacy from 
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usurers, rice-crop forestallers and en- 
grossers, money lenders and money 
changers, pawnbrokers, mortgage 
bankers, and masters of commercial 
and investment banking houses that 
have, in certain historical instances, 
become the unofficial state treasuries. 
As outsiders, the people entering the 
gap may engage in those economic 
activities which have been traditional- 
ly proscribed for the in-group: and 
as outsiders, they may enter those ac- 
tivities looked upon with disdain by 
the upper strata, or those beyond the 
ken of the lower. 

Changing the perspective some- 
what, Becker approaches this situation 
from the direction of social process 
rather than structure. He points out 
that societies which are in transition 
from sacred (non-industrial, rural, and 
largely illiterate) to secular develop a 
need for personnel to play the com- 
mercial role for which no indigenous 
group is equipped. Indeed, the com- 
mercial role is in disrepute in the 
sacred society where the belief per- 
sists in an organic relationship be- 
tween man and his products. Tools, 
weapons and clothing are, in life, 
potent in magic, since they represent 
the body or personality of their pos- 
sessor; in death they follow him into 
the grave. Commerce, the impersonal 
exchange of goods, is considered at 
best a dangerous business and poten- 
tially an evil one. Vestiges and over- 
tones of this attitude are still to be 
found reverberating in the folkish be- 
lief that there is something reprehen- 
sible about trafficking in goods, almost 
as though it were trafficking in souls.* 
Such a role then will be assumed 

*Some thinkers like Sombart and Pareto, 
who made the distinction between “pro- 
ductive” and “parasitic capitalism, or be- 
tween foxes and lions, were showing in 
sophisticated fashion this same attitude. 
Their pronouncements, garbed in social 
scientific form, loaned themselves to the 
arguments of racist and proto -fascist 

logues. 
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only by outsiders who, by remaining 
strangers in the land, keep free of 
both social imperatives and social ni- 
ceties. Or the role may be assumed 
by already resident underprivileged 
groups having little to lose in the 
direction of becoming disreputable 
and much to gain by way of compen- 
sating profit for taking the “dirty” 
jobs. 


A GALLERY OF PEOPLE IN THE GAP 


There have been many peoples in 
the course of history who have moved 
into the gap. Becker has vignettes on 
a number of these in Man in Recip- 
rocity (1). He makes the interesting 
point that these people often differ re- 
ligiously from the people amongst 
whom they circulate in commerce, 
even when they are ethnically and his- 
torically similar in other respects. This 
religious difference, which seems to be 
the minimum differentiating charac- 
teristic, then serves as the basis for a 
stable, dualistic ethic which (a) pro- 
vides for different codes of ethical be- 
havior vis-a-vis in-group and out- 
group, (b) heightens in-group vs. 
out-group sentiment, and (c) but- 
tresses the crystallization of a counter- 
ideology whereby the in-group comes 
to regard itself as “superior” or 
“chosen” as a defense against the pre- 
vailing low regard in which it is gen- 
erally held. 

Throughout the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean and the Middle East the Mi- 
lesian Greeks of antiquity and the 
Greeks of contemporary Europe have 
an impressive history as merchants 
and traders. The Christian Armenians 
have been active in the same areas 
and in the Levant. The Parsees, a 


Zoroastrian sect, migrated to India 
when Persia was conquered by Arabic 
invaders in the eighth century and 
readily became and have remained 
commercial and monetary middlemen 
for the caste-ridden Hindu popula- 
tion. Also in India are the Jains, a 
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sect of Hindu dissenters who liberated 
themselves from certain orthodox 
Hindu proscriptions and then con- 
trived some even more ingeniously 
constricting ones in their places. De- 
spite their development of the ideal 
of non-violence to the lengths where 
they wear masks and sweep the ground 
they tread in order not to inadver- 
tently destroy any insect life, they 
have prospered in the fields of artisan- 
ship and commerce into which their 
ethic forces them. It was almost in- 
evitable that such “superior” people 
would become heartily disliked, but 
they have become very wealthy never- 
theless. 


Throughout the Pacific area we find 
the overseas Chinese dominating com- 
merce and banking. In Java, Siam, the 
Malay Peninsula, what is now the In- 
donesian archipelago, and elsewhere, 
their ability at dealing in futures, 
knowledge of the market, sharpness 
in money changing, and the like, have 
won for the Chinese the wry cogno- 
men of “Jews of the Orient.” Also 
congruent with this designation is the 
degree to which the Chinese have re- 
sisted assimilation. They have re- 
mained in highly integrated and spa- 
tially segregated communities trans- 
mitting their language, religion, and 
cultural heritage across generations, 
even having their bodies sent “home” 
to China for burial. 


As for the Jews themselves, Becker 
offers them as the epitome of the 
marginal trading people. Their per- 
secution, coupled with their being 
pressed into disreputable but profitable 
enterprises, makes the Jews the most 
familiar example of this type in the 
Western world (2). Second most 
likely to be included in a layman's 
catalogue of this social type are the 
Scots. The Scots are an ethnic minor- 
ity at home in the British Isles as well 
as throughout the British Empire, 
where they came to excel in commer- 


cial, industrial, and military enter- 
prise. Their stereotyped reputation — 
so characteristic of all peoples of this 
type—of being mercenary, grasping, 
financially aggressive, unscrupulous, 
and the like, made it inevitable that 
some Nazi pseudo - anthropologist 
would try to make the connection be- 
tween the damned British and the lost 
tribes of Israel. The argument which 
he joined through a comparison of 
reputations he proceeded to clinch 
with the evidence of names (the Cal- 
vinist and Presbyterian penchant for 
Old Testament names) and the un- 
deniable physical evidence of the 
Scottish and Jewish incidence of red- 
headedness. 


A useful confirmation that it is the 
social situation, rather than biology or 
individual psychological penchant 
which produces the minority type in 
question, is the fact that Indians, who 
at home dwell in a society ridden with 
status gaps, have become the ones to 
enter the precipitous gap which exists 
in South Africa between the European 
and the native segments of the popu- 
lation. By his own account, it was his 
treatment as the despised stranger in 
South Africa that helped direct Gan- 
dhi’s attention homeward and to the 
problem of national identity for the 
Indian. 


In Latin America, the Caribbean, 
and other parts of the globe where we 
have pursued our national economic 
and real-political interests, it has be- 
come the American's turn to enter the 
status gap. We have found ourselves 
in societies which are beth sacred and 
polarized. In this hemisphere the gap 
is between an ancestry-proud upper 
stratum of Hispanic origin and the 
have-nots of Indian descent; while in 
the Middle East it is between sheik 
and nobility on the one side and im- 
poverished Bedouin or citified Arabs 
on the other. Americans move in with 
their capital and “know-how,” terms 
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of positive and pleasant connotation 
which we employ to describe our- 
selves, and are shocked when the un- 
appreciative natives display their in- 
gratitude by caricaturing us as Uncle 
Shylock or urging, “Yanqui go home.” 
It should be added at this point that 
both the American and the Scotsman 
as strangers in the gap differ from the 
usual pariah people in that they 
originate from and possess an aura of 
power and superiority (although often 
considered cultural barbarians, their 
technological superiority is grudging- 
ly conceded) in contrast to the other 
representatives of the type we have 
been discussing. 

Within American society stratifica- 
tion is tremendously diversified, and 
class or strata boundaries are highly 
flexible as well as continuous. Never- 
theless, a status gap is apparent on the 
margin of white-Negro relations. In 
the urban Negro ghettoes, Jews have 
been prominent in venturing into this 
gap to service commercial needs, even 
as they did for the medieval peasant. 
Their enterprise involved the en- 
couraging of patronage in stores as 
opposed to the practice of mail order- 
ing or buying from the door-to-door 
canvasser; extending credit to less 
than ideal risks; and cultivating tastes 
m markets which had hitherto been 
undiscovered, avoided as unprofitable, 
or considered declassé by comfortable 
and conventional business interests. 
For their efforts, the Jewish merchants 
earned their livelihood and the anti- 
Semitic attitude of their clientele. 


SOME LIABILITIES OF 
LIFE IN THE GAP 


Whatever status the occupants of 
the gap may have had in their society 
of origin, they soon learn the neces- 
sity of adjusting to a new one com- 
mensurate with their new situation. 
The host society on either side of the 
gap, both high and low segments, re- 
gard the new arrivals as intruders and 


outsiders. They are different; they 
have had little part in the long and 
glorious history of patria; and their 
very manner of making a living marks 
them as ignorant, or even worse, con- 
temptuous of customs and traditions 
sanctified over generations. The ulti- 
mate rationalization of consolation 
available for the native peoples is their 
satisfaction that no matter how suc- 
cessful these newcomers may be, they 
cannot buy belongingness for all their 
wealth. 

The liabilities of minority life in 
the gap are many, but the common 
thread which runs through and unifies 
them all is the role of scapegoat. The 
people in the gap are scapegoats par 
excellence. To begin with, they al- 
ready bear the onus of stereotypes al- 
luded to earlier, e.g., unscrupulousness, 
clannishness, commercial aggressive- 
ness, and the like. Further, they possess 
an important scapegoat attribute in 
visibility. The distinctive styles of 
dress, hair, cosmetic decoration — and 
sometimes the physical characteristics 
considered racial, such as, skin color, 
physiognomy, etc.— all serve to set 
these people apart from those in whose 
midst they reside. It does not matter 
whether these differentiating traits 
are cultural or biological; whether they 
have been voluntarily preserved be- 
cause of pride in difference or invol- 
untarily retained because of coercion 
from without; the resulting visibility 
is most important in identifying and 
isolating the scapegoat. It is so im- 
portant, that, where visibility no long- 
er exists because an extended period 
of acculturation and assimilation has 
reduced or obliterated it, artificial and 
compulsory techniques may be re- 
sorted to for enhancing or re-estab- 
lishing it. Thus, the yellow arm band 
and the Star of David were employed 
by the Nazis to turn back history and 
set apart Germany’s Jews whose status 
had evolved sufficiently from the 
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pariah role to be otherwise largely 
indistinguishable from that of the 
general population. 

Another most important character- 
istic of the scapegoat found in con- 
junction with life in the gap is vwl- 
nerability. Not only is there the per- 
sonal visibility just mentioned, but the 
mode of economic service which is 
the very raison d'etre of this existence 
places one under a baneful spotlight 
of heightened and unfavorable prom- 
inence. When loans have been ad- 
vanced and mortgages secured against 
future crops which fail for one reason 
or another, who are the grasping ones 
who would foreclose land that had 
been worked by one’s family since be- 
yond the memory of man? When 
articles have been bought on time 
payments which cannot be met, who 
are the deceitful ones who have given 
the enticements with one hand and 
rudely taken back with the other? 
When these outsiders become tax 
farmers or agents, who is it that comes 
to the door to collect when heaven 
only knows how little one has to 
spare? In brief, the roles of middle- 
man, of merchandiser, money-lender, 
and the rest place the people in the 
gap in the position of playing the 
economic villain vis-a-vis the people 
they service. The many economic 
benefits they render are quickly for- 
gotten when the harsh, impersonal re- 
quirements of their economic role af- 
fect people unpleasantly on the in- 
dividual level. For these victims of 
adversity it is at least some comfort 
to explain their misfortune by at- 
tributing it to the evil machinations 
of villains rather than as a conse- 
quence of remote, complex, and hard- 
ly comprehensible forces. 


As though the role of economic 
intermediary were not sufficiently 
fraught with unpopularity, there are 
additional difficulties to contend with. 
The superior status group ‘finds in 


these outsiders a convenient cats paw 
to advance its own interests. His- 
torically, the people in the gap have 
experienced the extortion of ransom 
or protection money for the privilege 
of being permitted to survive and 
earn a livelihood, or they have been 
turned into indirect and involuntary 
tax collectors by being made to pay a 
percentage of their income to the 
authority who has granted them suffer- 
ance. Through need for revenue, 
though it may just as easily originate 
in caprice, the authorities need only 
raise the percentage of taxation to put 
the squeeze on these “disagreeable, 
grubbing people.” This technique for 
realizing income has the virtue of in- 
directness, i.e., when the squeeze is 
passed along to the masses being serv- 
iced at the base of the economic pyra- 
mid, the strangers are the ones who 
will appear visible and culpable, not 
the real and ultimate recipients of 
profit. 


Scapegoats are useful even in the 
absence of a motive of financial gain. 
They may be made to serve as a 
diversion, keeping a restive popula- 
tion from finding a unity of purpose 
within itself by focusing attention on 
some object of common antipathy in 
an out-group. This is the classical 
function of the scapegoat, to attract 
and drain off in lightning-rod fashion 
the hostility which might otherwise 
be more accurately directed toward 
different targets. Pursuing this analogy 
of the lightning-rod just a bit further, 
the strangers in the gap are also 
accessible. In addition to their visi- 
bility and vulnerability, these people 
live in proximity to the people they 
serve. Their settlement, enclave, ghet- 
to, district, or what-have-you, is not 
removed like the homes of those in 
the traditionally upper status but is 
usually located with convenient access 
to their clientele. And here, because 
it would be inhospitable of strangers 
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who are “guests”; or because their un- 
derprivileged power position has led 
them to cultivate an ethic of non- 
violence (“Resist not evil”); or be- 
cause it is legally forbidden that they 
keep arms; here they live in weak- 
ness, hostage to the restraint of their 
neighbors. Psychologists know that 
servility and weakness (or even a 
highly idealized pacifism) not only 
invite but actually evoke aggression 
from certain types of persons; in the 
social, cultural, and political context 
of the status gap where this aggression 
is tolerated or even encouraged by the 
powers of the community, the possi- 
bility of communal violence is en- 
demic. 

The lot of the permanent minority, 
like that of a Gilbert and Sullivan 
policeman, is not a happy one. It 
would be unhappy even if there were 


_ fo scapegoating, for there would still 


exist an important source of conflict 
which seems an inescapable develop- 
ment of existence in the gap. This 
conflict is as inevitable as the social 
change which precipitates it. Sacred 
societies become secularized, back- 
ward nations become westernized, in- 
dustrialized, opened up. Ironically, 
the people in the gap are themselves 
often partially responsible for this 
change and the untenable position in 
which it places them. Now they find 
themselves ground under a segment 
of the upper strata which decides to 
exploit for itself this market which it 
has long disdained either because it 
has finally realized its richness or be- 
cause of the contraction of its usual 
sources of income. The netherstone 
in this crush is the development 
among lower strata members of an 
awareness of the opportunities present 
in servicing themselves, a develop- 
ment made possible by their having 
begun to accumulate some capital 
and having acquired some experience 
along commercial lines. As the voca- 


tional horizons of the higher and 
lower strata expand and as they ex- 
perience difficulty in breaking into 
what are for them new fields, they are 
likely to feel hostile toward those al- 
ready entrenched, especially when 
these are strangers in the land.* When 
the hitherto despised monopoly of the 
outsider becomes a desirable object 
for the native, conflict results. 


CONCLUSIONS 


So as not to appear to have dwelt 
unduly upon the liabilities of filling 
the status gap, we must note that cer- 
tain developments of an advantageous 
nature—they can be summarized as 
heightened sensibilities — have also 
been attributed to this status position 
and its dilemmas. We refer here to 
the observations of Simmel, Park, 
Stonequist, and others concerning the 
emancipating, objectifying, and per- 
spective-yielding benefits which may 
accrue to the role of “stranger” or 
“marginal man.” 


This essay will conclude where its 
sequel must commence, with the hy- 
pothesis that the marginality attendant 
upon location in the status gap is more 
likely to result in the desirable and 
creative types of marginality than are 
marginalities having different etiolo- 
gies. The critical differentiating cir- 
cumstances between the advantageous 
and the disadvantageous resolutions 
of marginality may lie in the fact that 
groups in the status gap are more 
likely to meet their problems as col- 
lectivities, hence provide their mem- 
bers with a more stable social ground 
(Lewin) and greater personal se- 
curity than awaits the isolated mar- 
ginal individual. And finally, groups 

*An illustration of this tendency toward 
a heightened consciousness of the stranger, 
which is at the same time a confirmation 
of the growth of racial identification 
(“race pride”) among American Negroes 
—an identification which in this instance 
extends beyond national boundaries — is 
to be found in (3, p. 254). 
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in the gap probably have the height- 
ened morale (Durkheim) which re- 
sults from the in-group sharing of a 
beleaguered position. 
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or divorcee or the employed wife with 
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arouse sympathy in the bystander. 
There were a few “emancipated” wo- 
men who insisted on bearing children 
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simultaneously, but these were con- 
sidered to be deviants. 


Had sociologists examined the so- 
cioeconomic milieu prior to and fol- 
lowing World War II with this con- 
tingency in mind, they might have 
predicted the rapid invasion of the 
labor’ market by mothers as second 


*Paper read before the American So- 
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1958. This manuscript is a partial report 
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EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF MOTHERS AND 
MARITAL CONFLICT, PERMANENCE, AND HAPPINESS* 


F. IVAN NYE 
State College of Washington 


wage earners.** For many years the 
economic duties of wives have been 
continuously lessened by the decreas- 
ing size of the family, the shift in 
food processing to the factory and 
supermarket, the maintenance of 
clothing to cleaning establishments, 
the invention of labor-saving house- 
hold devices, and the elimination of 
gardening and other minor agricul- 
tural activities. As part of the same 
process, most of these changes in- 
creased the cost of the item or process 
with resulting increased strain on the 
family income. 

Wives often employed their re- 
leased time to enter the multitude of 
community activities which expanded 
to absorb their energies. A few took 
up bridge, golf, cocktail parties, or 
soap operas. None of these time-ab- 
sorbing activities, however, contrib- 
cuted in any direct sense to the eco- 
nomic well-being of the family. It is 


**An economist, John D. Durand, cor- 
rectly predicted the continued movement 
of mothers into paid employment. See (2). 
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not surprising, therefore, that when 
World War II supplied both the social 
sanction for employment and the job 
opportunities, mothers entered the 
labor market in large numbers.* Fol- 
lowing World War II, full employ- 
ment continued to provide job oppor- 
tunities while more of the housework 
was taken over by the supermarket, 
the laundry, and the deep freeze. 
Mothers continued as second wage 
earners, and by 1955, 40 per cent of 
mothers with school-age but no pre- 
school children were in the labor 
force (8, p. 3). 


Little previous research or theory 
bears directly on the marital adjust- 
ment of employed mothers. Locke and 
Mackenprang reported no difference 
in the marital adjustment of employed 
and not employed wives (7). The 
employed wives were not, however, all 
mothers. Haveman and West, analyz- 
ing data from college graduates 
gathered in 1947, concluded that em- 
ployed women (not all mothers) had 
smaller families and a higher divorce 
rate (3, Ch. 8). Komarovsky later 
hypothesized conditions under which 
mothers could be employed without its 
adversely affecting marital or parent- 
child adjustments (5, Ch. V). Parsons 
brushes the question aside as of little 
importance because the occupations 
and positions taken over by married 
women do not often compete in 
status terms with those occupied by 


husbands (9, p. 14). 


Two ideas stemming from role 
theory appear to be particularly il- 
luminating to the present investiga- 
tion. These are: major role innova- 
tions are accompanied by conflict as 
new definitions come into conflict 
with old; and the present economic 


*A mother is considered employed if she 
is paid for her labor or if her labor direct- 
ly adds to family income (such as working 
in husband’s office). Those employed less 
than 24 hours weekly are considered part 
time. 


and related aspects of the role of the 
full-time housewife are unsatisfactory 
to many women if 40 per cent of them 
in certain categories enter outside em- 
ployment within a short time. 

The preceding ideas suggest that 
the employed mother role may be 
differentially related to various cri- 
teria of marital success, such as the 
following: 


(a) Conflict. Conflicting definitions of 
the mother’s role will result in more 
arguments and quarrels in families in 
which the mother is employed. Hy- 
pothesis: conflict is more frequent among 
couples in which the mother is employed 
full time than among those in which she 
is not employed. 

(b) Permanence. Arguments and quar- 
rels, together with the knowledge that 
mothers can support themselves, will re- 
sult in more separations and thoughts of 
divorce among employed mothers. Hy- 
pothesis: separations and divorce are 
more characteristic of couples in which 
the mother is employed. 

(c) Happiness and satisfaction. Employ- 
ment increases the family level of living, 
the prestige of the mother, the appre- 
ciation of her by her husband, the 
amount of democratic decision making 
in the family (4), and she enjoys. some 
of the social contacts connected with her 
job. Hypothesis: marital happiness and 
satisfaction are greater among full-time 
employed mothers than among mothers 
not employed.** 


**The logic of a group of marriages, be- 
ing characterized at the same time by high 
conflict and high happiness might be ques- 
tioned. These characteristics have not, 
however, been generally accepted as anti- 
theses. One school of thought in sociology 
and psychiatry has held that open conflict 
in marriage is beneficial in that it results 
in problem solving and in the release of 
tensions and frustrations. 


At the time the study was planned, it 
appeared to the writer that the economic, 
social, and psychological advantages of 
employment might more than offset the 
anticipated conflicts. Since that time, addi- 
tional research by the writer and Evelyn 
MacDougall has shown that marital hap- 
piness and absence of marital conflict will 
scale on the same dimension. This, as well 
as the data presented in the present paper, 
makes the above hypothesis untenable. The 
writer prefers, however, to present this 
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THE RESPONDENTS 


As part of a larger study of the 
employment status of mothers, data 
were collected from 1,993 mothers in 
three Washington towns in the spring 
of 1957. The respondents were 
mothers of children in grades one and 
ten of the public and parochial schools 
in these communities. Names and ad- 
dresses of mothers were obtained from 
school records of both public and pa- 
rochial schools, and data collected from 
them by mailed questionnaires, of 
which 78 per cent were returned.* Bias 
related to non-response was checked by 
comparing the returned questionnaires 
with those collected from 99 per cent 
of high school students in the same 
schools. The result of this check re- 
vealed no appreciable non-response 
bias by marital status, education of 
the mother, or employment status. 

The small cities sampled had popu- 
lations of 10,107; 10,228; and 21,809 
in 1950. In this study they are re- 
ferred to as the “Tri-Cities” because 
of their proximity to each other. They 
experienced a very rapid growth in 
the decade 1940 to 1950 and are con- 
tinuing to grow in the present decade. 
Related to this rapid growth is a 
dearth of retired people and high 
horizontal mobility. The income level 
is higher than that of the state as a 
whole. 

These differences, however, appear 


*This is a rather high return considering 
the content of the questionnaire. Some of 
the techniques employed included the spon- 
sorship of an influential local committee, 
the use of T V as a follow-up device, and 
special delivery letters. Also, a promise 
was made to share some of the findings 
with the respondents (which was done). 


untenable hypothesis and refute it rather 
than to eliminate it in the light of now 
available knowledge. 

The research by the writer and Evelyn 
MacDougall referred to above is presented 
in “The Dependent Variable in Marital 
Research,” a paper read before the Pacific 
Sociological Society, San Francisco, April, 
1959. 


unrelated to the prevalence of women 
in employment. Presumably commun- 
ities characterized by large propor- 
tions of employed mothers would be 
more tolerant and sympathetic toward 
them which might, in turn, affect 
marital adjustment. 

A comparison was made between 
the occupational structure of the three 
communities and that of the state of 
Washington and the nation as a whole. 
The proportion of women employed 
in the three communities (32.1 per 
cent) is very near the state average 
for cities 10,000 to 100,000 (32.9 per 
cent). The proportion employed in 
all urban areas of Washington (31.6) 
is slightly lower than for the United 
States (33.2). Both “professional” 
and “clerical” categories of women 
workers are slightly higher for the 
three communities than for cities of 
comparable size in Washington. In 
general, however, these communities 
do not appear to be atypical with 
respect to employment of women. 

The sample is principally urban. A 
few farm families (53) in which chil- 
dren attended city schools were in- 
cluded initially, but were dropped later 
in the interests of homogeneity, re- 
stricting the respondents to the non- 
farm population. Families in which 
there was no male head (77) were 
likewise eliminated, as were the 7 
non-Caucasians in the sample. All 
families, therefore, include both father 
and mother, are non-farm, and Cau- 
casian. Since it had been found in 
another sample from these cities that 
employed mothers were more likely 
to be highly educated, have smaller 
families, and fewer preschool chil- 
dren, to involve broken homes, and to 
be from low socio-economic levels, 
these variables were controlled by 
random sub-sampling (Table 1). 


Soc1O-PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EQUIVALENCE 
The comparison of sub-samples of © 


- 
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TABLE 1 


SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF MOTHERS EMPLOYED FULL TIME 
AND Not EMPLOYED, AND OF MATCHED SAMPLES OF THE 
SAME EMPLOYMENT CATEGORIES 


Original Subsamples Matched Subsamples 
Employed Not Employed Not 
Social Characteristics* Full Time Employed Full Time Employed 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Preschool Children 23.3 64.8 29.1 30.3 
Large Families 27.3 45.8 27.6 27.7 
Upper Status 18.0 27.8 22.1 22.5 
Low Education 8.9 17.1 10.0 10.0 
Broken Homes 13.0 11.9 15.1 15.5 


*Social Characteristics: 


Preschool Children — one or more present in home 


Large Family — four or more children 


Upper Status — professional, semi-professional, and business 


other than family-operated 


Low Education — grade or junior high school, only 
Broken Homes — widowed or divorced and remarried 


employed and not employed mothers 
implies that the samples were equiva- 
lent before employment and that 
differences found were the result of 
employment. Ideally, attitude and be- 
havior data on  socio-psychological 
equivalence should be collected at the 
instant just prior to the beginning of 
the woman’s employment. For several 
reasons this is impracticable. It was 
possible, however, to collect such data 
from women college seniors just prior 
to graduation. It is believed that atti- 
tudes and behavior patterns are suf- 
ficiently formed by the age of 21 or 
22 years to provide some evidence 
concerning equivalence. It is recog- 
nized that circumstances in marriage 
-will alter the preferred pattern, but 
attitude and behavior differences 
should be maximized between those 
who want or do not want to com- 
bine motherhood and an occupation. 

Data were gathered from 211 fe- 
male seniors graduating from the 
State College of Washington in June 
of 1957. The group was divided into 
those favorable and those unfavorable 
to employment after marriage. A wo- 
man was classified as favorable to such 
employment if she indicated that she 


would prefer to return to work at any 
time after the birth of her children. 
If she indicated that she would work 
only under special circumstances 
and/or only until the birth of her first 
child she was considered unfavorable 
to employment after marriage. 

The aspect of equivalence relevant 
to the present analysis is the attitude 
of women toward the opposite sex: 
do girls who prefer to combine mar- 
riage and a vocation have different 
attitudes toward the opposite sex than 
those who prefer the traditional role 
of wife and mother? Seven questions 
were asked to obtain information on 
this point: (a) present marital status, 
(b) frequency of dating, (c) feeling 
comfortable or (d) easy with men, 
(e) importance of marriage as a 
value, and (f) adjustment to and (g) 
frequency of quarreling with father. 
It was assumed that girls who mar- 
ried or became engaged in college, 
dated frequently, felt comfortable and 
easy with men, and who had had little 
conflict with their fathers have favor- 
able attitudes toward the opposite sex. 
In an initial analysis, two items dis- 
tinguished significantly between wo- 
men who do and don’t want to com- 
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bine marriage and a vocation, and five 
items did not. When those who were 
making little progress toward mar- 
riage (not married, engaged, pinned, 
or dating frequently) were removed, 
differences became non-significant. No 
present evidence, therefore, requires 
the rejection of the null hypothesis 
that women who combine mother- 
hood and employment and those who 
do not are simple random samples 
from the same universe in terms of 
premarital attitudes toward the other 
sex. Present investigation on this 
point is not, however, conclusive and 
more research on this matter would 
seem to be indicated. 


CRITERIA OF MARITAL SUCCESS 


Burgess and Wallin have shown 
that a number of criteria of marital 
success have been developed and can 
be alternatively employed as the cri- 
terion (1, Ch. 15). Landis recently 
found that a considerable proportion 
of divorces gave no prior warning of 
marital conflict and unhappiness (6). 
In view of these findings, it was de- 
cided to employ multiple criteria 
rather than to attempt a composite 
measure. The criteria selected were 
conflict, permanence, happiness, and 
satisfaction as reported by the mother. 

As one measure of marital conflict, 
a number of items were devised to ob- 
tain frequency of arguments on chil- 
dren, finances, recreation, house and 
furniture, radio and T V, and “other.” 
It was presumed that interaction in 
each area is essentially independent of 
other areas although some interrela- 
tionship might be present. To deter- 
mine whether some common dimen- 
sion is, in fact, present which would 
justify employing a total score, the 
items were dichotomized and scaled 
employing the Guttman Cornell Tech- 
nique. The analysis revealed a: repro- 
ducibility coefficient of 92, suggest- 
ing a single dimension in spousal 
arguing. Since this finding was un- 


expected, a second sample was drawn 
and scaled with a resulting coefficient 
of 90. These findings seemed to 
justify the use of arguing scale types 
as one measure of marital conflict. 


FINDINGS 

Conflict. With respect to argu- 
ments, the data provide support for 
the hypothesis that more marital con- 
flict is present among couples in 
which the mother is employed (Table 
2). It is true that couples who argue 
frequently on six or more subjects 
(scale type I) are about proportion- 
ately divided among the employment 


TABLE 2 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF MOTHER 
AND ARGUMENTS WITH SPOUSE 


Not Employed 
Employed Full Time 
Scale Per Per 
Type* No. Cent No. Cent 
I 9 2.3 4 2.1 
II 18 4.6 16 8.2 
69.4 145 74-7 
Vil 94 «623.8 29 «14.9 


TOTAL 395 100.0 194 99.9 


P less than .o5 
: Arguments on all six subjects some- 
times or oftener 
II: Arguments on c.ildren, money, 
recreation, house and furniture, and 
“Other” sometimes or oftener 
III: Arguments on children, money, 
recreation, and “Other” sometimes 
or oftener 
IV: Arguments on children, money, and 
“Other” sometimes or oftener 
V: Arguments on children and money 
sometimes or oftener 
VI: Arguments on children sometimes 
or oftener 
VII: Arguments on no subject sometimes 
or oftener 


categories. Employed mothers are, 
however, considerably over-represented 
in scale type II in which they have 
frequent arguments on five subjects. 
At the other extreme, proportionately 
fewer employed mothers argue fre- 
quently on no topic (scale type VII). 
Quarreling is found to be more fre- 
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TABLE 3 
EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF MOTHER AND MARITAL ADJUSTMENT 
Not Employed 
Employed Full Time 
N= 400 N=199 
Criteria* No Per Cent No. Per Cent P Cc 
Conflict 
Argued 183 45.8 103 51.6 See Table 2 
Quarreled 30 7.6 26 13.4 o2t 15 
Permanence 
Lived Apart 46 11.6 33 16,7 ost = «il 
Considered Divorce 178 46.6 113 60.1 If ~=—.20 
Happiness 
“Was unhappy” 80 20.7 52 26.8 10 — 
Satisfaction 
“Was dissatisfied” 110 28.9 56 28.3 jo —— 


*Categories presented are from the lower end of the marital success distribution 
Arguing: sometimes or oftener in four or more areas 
Quarreling: fairly often or more frequently 
Lived Apart: one or more times following a quarrel 


Considered Divorce: 


all responses except never 


Happiness: partly unhappy, unhappy, and very unhappy 


Satisfaction: partly or less satisfied 


tOne-tailed test employed. A rationale for the one-tailed test may be found in (10, 


Pp. 131-135). 


quent also among couples in which 
the mother is employed full time 
(Table 3). The difference is sig- 
nificant. 

Roughly equivalent data were col- 
lected from the adolescent children of 
employed and not employed mothers 
as part of another study. The adoles- 
cent perception of the quarreling and 
disagreement between parents agrees, 
in general, with that of the mothers 
themselves that there is more conflict 
between spouses in families in which 
the mother is employed. The accu- 

mulated data, therefore, provide some 
evidence supporting the hypothesis 
that there is more marital conflict 
among couples in which the mother 
is employed full time. 

Permanence. Two items were in- 
cluded to secure some indication of 
the permanence of the marriage; these 
were living apart after a quarrel and 
whether or not the respondent had 
ever considered divorce (Table 3). 
Whether these experiences later do 
lead to divorce or permanent separa- 


tion is not known. The data also show 
that a slightly larger proportion of 
employed mothers have at some time 
been divorced, but there is no in- 
formation whether the divorce oc- 
curred before or after employment. 
Since the data on living apart tem- 
porarily, considering divorce, and hav- 
ing been divorced are all consistent, 
however, it provides limited support 
for the hypothesis that divorce and 
separation are more likely to occur 
among couples in which the mother 
is employed. 

Happiness. Mothers were asked to 
rate the happiness of the marriage: 
“Everything considered, how happy 
has your marriage been for you?” The 
findings (Table 3) do not support 
the hypothesis that employed women 
are happier in their marriages, since 
the differences are non-significant, and 
are in the opposite direction. 

Satisfaction. Satisfaction is thought 
to relate the actual situation to a level 
of expectation. It is possible that one 
may not be particularly happy in mar- 
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riage and yet be satisfied. It may be a 
a somewhat more inclusive concept, 
also, in that it may include elements 
of standard of living, prestige, voca- 
tional satisfactions, and perhaps even 
parent-child relations. As implied 
above it was felt that the employment 
of the mother was favorable to some 
of these satisfactions and therefore 
that the employed mother would feel 
more satisfied with her relationship to 
her husband. The data, however, indi- 
cate no significant relationship be- 
tween employment status of the 
mother and satisfaction with the mari- 
tal relationship. If the five-fold classi- 
fication of entirely dissatisfied, some- 
what dissatisfied, fairly well satisfied, 
generally satisfied, and entirely satis- 
fied is consulted, slightly more non- 
employed mothers are entirely dis- 
satisfied and slightly fewer are entire- 
ly satisfied. More, however, are fairly 
well or generally satisfied, so that when 
the distribution is dichotomized, the 
categories are almost exactly balanced, 
as shown in Table 3. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


Present data support the idea that 
employment of mothers typically in- 
creases conflict in marital relation- 
ships. This is consistent with role 
theory. It likewise seems clear that 
satisfaction and happiness in mar- 
riage are not significantly different by 
employment categories. This probably 
means that the more prevalent con- 
flict in families where the mother is 
employed is counterbalanced by in- 
creased life satisfactions for the 
mother. Some evidence supporting the 
latter idea is found in another part of 


_ the study which finds that employed 


mothers are better satisfied with their 
communities and their daily work. 
Concerning permanence, the inter- 
pretation of the data may be debated. 
Clearly more employed mothers have 
lived apart from husbands following 
quarrels and more have considered 
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divorce. If we dichotomize marital 
status into unbroken and broken 
homes, the differences are significant. 
It is extremely probable, however, that 
many women enter employment as a 
result of the break. If we look only at 
broken homes in which remarriage has 
occurred (thereby relieving the pres- 
sure on the woman to earn money), 
the differences are less than two per 
cent between employment categories; 
that is, 13.0 per cent of women em- 
ployed full time are remarried com- 
pared to 11.9 per cent of women who 
are not employed. A similar slight 
difference was found among mothers 
of high school students in another 
study. These differences are statis- 
tically non-significant. 

Logically, employment of mothers 
might be expected to precipitate some 
divorces. If conflict related to the 
employee role is added to family inter- 
action already characterized by con- 
flict and dissatisfaction, divorce or 
other dissolution might result in some 
families which otherwise might con- 
tinue a precarious existence. In more 
strongly integrated families, conflict 
related to employment and the greater 
financial independence of the mother 
may result in thoughts of divorce, but 
present data give some reason to think 
that such thoughts are infrequently 
transmitted into action. 


LIMITATIONS 


We have not attempted in the pres- 
ent paper to present a detailed analy- 
sis involving special categories of 
mothers. It may be that employment 
under special circumstances such as 
with children of preschool age, with 
large families, employment in certain 
occupational categories, and certain 
attitudes toward employment may af- 
fect marital adjustment somewhat 
differently. These further investiga- 
tions will be reported in another 
paper. It is possible, also that a metro- 
politan environment might produce a 
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different relationship between em- 
ployment and marital adjustment. It 
was not possible in the present study 
to obtain data on the sex life of the 
respondents. An analysis of sexual be- 
havior and employment status would 
add to present findings. 


Research on employment status and 
marital behavior may need to be re- 
peated in another ten years. Conflict 
between the roles of mother and em- 
ployee may have been resolved to a 
considerable extent and the continued 
improvements in household devices, 
food processing, and in service indus- 
tries may well significantly affect the 
relationships presently existing. Cau- 
tion is necessary, therefore, in gen- 
eralization along a time dimension. 
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PROBLEMS OF TOMORROW 


In this new department, we hope to provide short discussions (1500-1800 words) 
which deal with (a) the prediction of a problem or problems, in a specialized area, which 
on the basis of research may be expected to emerge in the near future; (b) the suggestions 
of research which could be initiated now, and which might be of value to the development 
of sociological theory, to the understanding of a concrete problem, and to emergent social 
action. Authors are cordially invited to submit material fcr this section. 


BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE RESEARCH IN THE 
HEALTH FIELD: A STATEMENT OF 
PROBLEMS AND PRIORITIES 


ODIN W. ANDERSON AND MILVOY S. SEACAT 
Health Information Foundation 


At the present time, there are well 
over 200 behavioral scientists engaged 
in research in the health field and 
current trends point to an increasing 
number. It is necessary, therefore, 
that behavioral scientists understand 
the structure and organization of the 
health field and become familiar with 
the kinds of problems confronting 
personnel in the health professions. 

One of the criteria by which health 
personnel judge research is its use- 
fulness to them in solving problems. 
This does not, of course, preclude the 
possibility of conducting basic re- 
search of direct value to behavioral 
science, but we might well concern 
ourselves less with how “basic” a 
given research project is and more 
with how good it is in terms of de- 
sign, execution, and usefulness. Both 
basic and applied research are needed, 
and research in the health field con- 
tributes to the body of behavioral sci- 
ence knowledge and helps to find 
solutions to health problems. 

When planning research, it is im- 
portant to keep in mind the purpose 
of the study and how the results will 
be used. It is necessary to decide 
whether the problem is relevant to the 
field, whether it is researchable, and 
whether data exist or can be obtained. 
Finally, the problem must be reformu- 
lated into research terms, a basic re- 
sponsibility of the behavioral scien- 
tist. In addition, it is important to 
take cognizance of administrative re- 


quirements such as length of time 
alloted to the study, size of staff, 
amount of budget, source of funds, 
and so on. This may seem elementary, 
but we need to be realistic in our 
commitments. Sometimes health per- 
sonnel expect solutions that are not 
feasible under given conditions. 
The following working structure is 
offered as a general framework for 
behavioral science research in the 
health field. Basic to this framework 
is the assumption of the existence of 
illness and disease — the common 
point of reference. The definition of 
disease and the desire to do some- 
thing about it cuts through all three 
of the assumptions which follow: 
1. In any time and place there is an ill- 
ness and disease pattern which corres- 
ponds roughly to the level of the arts 


and sciences. The point of reference is 
disease. 

2. In any time and place there are 
values, attitudes and practices, and levels 
of health knowledge in regard to ill-be- 
ing and well-being which are associated 
with prevailing disease patterns. The 
point of reference is the behavior of 
people. 

3. In any time and place there are in- 
stitutions and personnel or functionaries 
regarded as of value to handle illness and 
disease in some way. The point of 
reference is means. 


Projects under area 1, which set 
forth the dimensions of ill-being and 
disease, would be concerned with dis- 


ease and its correlates, the distribution 
of disease in time and space, trends 
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and patterns of disease in the popu- 
lation, and so on. The concepts and 
techniques of Demography and Epi- 
demiology would be utilized and the 
basic variables dealt with would be 
those of age, sex, socioeconomic class, 
place of residence, family type, life 
cycle, ethnic group, educational level, 
income, and so on. Some sources in 
this area are: 


George Wolff, “Tuberculosis in Civiliza- 
tion,” Human Biology, 10 February 
1938), 106-123. 

Robert E. L. Faris and H. Warren Dun- 

ham, Mental Disorders in Urban Areas 

(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

1939). 

Fred Grundy and E. Lewis-Faning, 

Morbidity and Mortality in the First 

Year of Life (Cardiff: The Eugenics 

Society, Cardiff Printers, Ltd., 1957). 

Edgar Sydenstricker, Health and En- 

vironment (New York: McGraw-Hill, 

1933). 

Projects under area 2 would be con- 
cerned with values, attitudes, practices, 
and the behavior of people in regard 
to health and disease. The concepts 
and techniques of Sociology, Social 
Psychology and Cultural Anthropology 
would be utilized here. Some sources 
in area 2 are: 


Lyle Saunders, Cultural Difference and 
Medical Care (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1954). 
Earl L. Koos, The Health of Region- 
ville: What the People Thought and 
Did About It (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1954). 
Eliot Freidson and Jacob J. Feldman, 
The Public Looks at Hospitals (Health 
Information Foundation, Research Series 
. 4, 1958). 
Margaret Cussler and Mary L. de Give, 
‘Twixt the Cup and the Lip (New York: 
Twayne Publishers, 1952). 


Projects under area 3 would be con- 
‘ cerned with the structure and organi- 
zation of the health field and would 
include the study of problems dealing 
with the nature, number, and range of 
specialties, personnel, services and fa- 
cilities in the health field in relation to 
people and disease. Some sources are: 

Temple, Burling, Edith M. Lentz, and 
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Robert N. Wilson, The Give and Take 
in Hospitals: A Study of Human Or- 
ganization in Hospitals (New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1956). 

Benjamin J. Darsky, Nathan Sinai, and 
Solomon J. Axelrod, Comprehensive 
Medical Services and Voluntary Health 
Insurance: A Study of Windsor Medical 
Services (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1958). 

Floyd Hunter, Ruth C. Schaffer, and 
Cecil G. Sheps, Community Organiza- 
tion: Action and Inaction (Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 
1956). 

Robert K. Merton, George G. Reader 
and Patricia L. Kendall, The Student- 
Physician (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1957). 


Research in any of these areas con- 
tributes to the stated objective of the 
health field — the mitigation and 
elimination of ill-being and disease. 
Until recently, research has been di- 
rected mainly to problems under areas 
1 and 3. However, these areas are 
sufficiently developed so that possibly 
more is known and can be done in the 
health field than people are prepared 
to accept or ask for. Research in area 
2 is, then, increasingly important. 

Some examples of the kind of ques- 
tions professional health personnel are 
asking are: 


Why do so few people have an annual 
physical examination ? 

Why do less than one-half the popula- 
tion see a dentist once a year? 

How can anything as logical as fluorida- 
tion be defeated by a plebiscite? 

How can the patient be treated as a 
whole person? 

Is it true that one-half of the people 
who see doctors have nothing bodily 
wrong with them? 

How can the hospital be made a part 
of the community? 

How can hospitals be operated more ef- 
ficiently and economically ? 

How can more health personnel be re- 
cruited ? 

How can we train doctors to be family 
doctors? 


Why do doctors generally oppose prac- 
ticing medicine on a salary? 


Is group medical practice better than 
solo practice? 

What can be done to pay for the care 
of long-term or catastrophic illness? 
How can abuse and overuse of services 
in hospital and medical care insurance 
programs be eliminated? 


Listings of current problems in 
need of research and a statement of 
priorities could readily be compiled 
for the various areas of the health field 
and would be most helpful to be- 
havioral scientists as a guide to future 
research which would fall within the 
range of their particular theoretical 
interests. 


For the purpose of this discussion 
a few suggested projects in terms of 
long-term or short-term concern that 
are of current interest to health per- 
sonnel follow: 


A. Project areas of long-term and con- 
tinuous concern that meed constant at- 
tention and the development of meth- 
odology and concepts. 


Health knowledge, practices, attitudes 
and concepts of ill-being and well- 
being related to culture. 
The structure and nature of medical 
practice; a typology of practice. 
The nature of a profession and pro- 
fessional services. 
The social psychology of family ex- 
penditure patterns and priorities 
placed on services with particular 
reference to health services. 
Means to facilitate social case history 
taking in medical practice. 
Means to measure need for health per- 
sonnel and facilities. 
Various methods of financing and pro- 
viding personal health services, par- 
ticularly in the face of the rising 
volume of chronic illness. 
A typology of patients with particular 
reference to psychosomatic illness. 
Social psychological aspects of acci- 
dent proneness. 
B. Project areas of immediate concern 
for which data could be gathered rela- 
tively quickly and easily. 
Conditions underlying successes or 
failures in introducing fluoridation in 
selected communities. 
Family cost and utilization of per- 
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sonal health services, nationally or in 
various areas, particularly families in- 
curring relatively high costs. 


Alleged abuse and overuse of services 
in hospital and medical care insurance 
programs. 


Present conflicts between hospitals and 
certain medical specialties, i.e. pa- 
thology, anesthesiology and radiology, 
regarding method of payment. 


Problem of recruitment of profession- 
al health personnel. 


The incidence of various accidents 
and the circumstances in which they 
occur, particularly automobile acci- 
dents (as apart from accident prone- 
ness) . 


The incidence of obesity and its social 
correlates. 


The incidence of admissions to mental 
hospitals and its social correlates. 
These suggestions are not exhaust- 
ive, but perhaps are the most timely 
and susceptible to future planning of 
research for behavioral scientists in 
the health field. Furthermore, this is 
not to imply that research along these 
lines has never been done, but only 
that more is needed. 


In addition to specific problems, 
there are currently some problem areas 
that require more conceptualization 
and basic research before specific proj- 
ects can be formulated. Examples of 
such areas are medical indigence, re- 
habilitation, preventive medicine and 
mental health. 

Bibliographies and listings of re- 
search in the field should be consulted 
to avoid gross duplication and over- 
lapping of future studies. In this re- 
gard, Health Information Foundation 
annually publishes An Inventory of 
Social and Economic Research in 
Health, a great deal of which is con- 
ducted by behavioral scientists. Such 
listings as this and the volume by 
Cecil G. Sheps and Eugene E. Taylor, 
Needed Research in Health and Medt- 
cal Care: A Bio-social Approach 
(Chapel Hill: The University c° 
North Carolina Press), 1954, shouid 
be consulted. A bibliography dealing 
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with statements on research in this 
field follows. 
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RESEARCH REPORTS AND NOTES 
A NOTE ON SOME CHARACTERISTICS AND ACTIVITIES 


OF THE ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP OF SSSP 
1957-1958 


NATHANIEL H. SIEGEL 
Columbia University and Hillside Hospital, Glen Oaks, New York 


Social scientists who wish that they 
knew more about others often find them- 
selves in a position where they direct some 
of their curiosity toward studying them- 
selves. This report grew out of a desire to 
answer a few questions about some of the 
characteristics and activities of the mem- 
bership of the Society for the Study of 
Social Problems. 


Accordingly, during the 1957-1958 aca- 
demic year, the writer undertook a survey 
of the active membership of the SSSP. 
All active members were sent a mimeo- 
graphed, four page questionnaire on which 
they were asked to describe their current 
professional interests, teaching and research 
obligations, and the nature of their publi- 
cations during the previous academic year 
(1956-1957). 

A single mailing, consisting of the ques- 
tionnaire and a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, was made to 531 persons who 
were listed as comprising the active mem- 
bership of SSSP. Responses were received 
from 329 persons providing a 62 per cent 
return. Of these, 305 questionnaires (57.4 
per cent) proved to be usable. 

This report summarizes some of the 
high points of the resulting analysis. Since 
the study is intended to be grossly de- 
scriptive of the membership, the writer 
has at this time refrained from discussing 
sub-category analysis which are of some 
interest. For the sake of readability, 
figures are usually rounded to the nearest 
whole number. 


EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 


Our figures indicate that 75 per cent of 
the active members have obtained their 
Ph.D. degrees. A very small percentage 
hold either the Ed.D. or M.D. degree. 


TABLE 1 


HicHest ACADEMIC DEGREE 


Approximately half of the active mem- 
bers received their highest academic degree 
during or after 1950. The remaining group 
received their degrees prior to 1950. 


TABLE 2 


Year Hicuest DecrREE OBTAINED 


Year N Per Cent 
1954-57 79 26.2 
1950-53 74 24.4 
1945-49 44 14.6 
1940-44 28 9.3 
1935-39 27 9.0 
1930-34 17 5.7 
1920-29 21 7.0 
Prior to 1920 II 3-7 

TOTAL 301 99.9 


Degree N Per Cent 
Doctorate 239 78.4 
Masters’ 41 13.4 
Bachelors’ 16 5.2 
Other 9 2.9 

TOTAL 305 * 99.9 


Almost 74 per cent of the members re- 
ceived their highest, degrees in sociology. 
Persons having received their degrees in 
psychology and the social sciences are next 
best represented in SSSP. 


TABLE 3 


Frecp IN Wuicu Decree OBTAINED 


Field N Per Cent 
Sociology 224 73.6 
Psychology 24 7.9 
History, Political 

Science, Economics 18 5.9 
Social Work 9 3.0 
Medicine 6 2.0 
Humanities 5 1.6 
Law 4 1.3 
Other 12 4.5 

TOTAL 304 99.8 


CurRRENT OccCUPATIONAL INTERESTS 


Current Occupational Specialty. Mem- 
bers were asked to note the occupational 
specialty that they currently identified 
with — as opposed to the fields in which 
they received formal degrees. 

Of the 240 members listing one specialty, 
74 per cent identified sociology as that 
occupational specialty, 9 per cent listed so- 
cial work, 6 per cent chose social psy- 
chology; 11 per cent identified with coun- 
seling, and other social sciences. 
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Sixty-five members identified with mul- 
tiple fields. These persons made a total of 
140 occupational identifications. Among 
the multiple choices, sociology accounted 
for 40 per cent of the choices, social psy- 
chology for 22 per cent, and social work 
for 12 per cent. The remaining identifica- 
tions, to a much lesser extent, were in 
psychology per se, psychiatry, and the hu- 
manities. 

Social Problems Area Identification. 
While the majority of respondents state 
that their major professional interests lie 
in the sccial problems area, a fairly high 
proportion do not identify this as a pri- 
mary area of interest. Sixty-four per cent 
indicate that this is a primary area of in- 
terest; 36 per cent claim other primary 
interests. 

OccuPATIONAL ROLES 

Major Roles. When members were asked 
to divide their major occupational roles 
into “teaching,” “research,” ‘“administra- 
tion,” “therapy,” and “other” role(s), 301 
respondents mentioned 391 roles. Fifty- 
one per cent of the occupational roles men- 
tioned were in teaching, 30 per cent were 
in research, 11 per cent in administration, 
3 per cent in therapy, and 5 per cent were 
“other” roles. 


TEACHING 

Seventy-four per cent of the respondents 
indicated that they were teaching during 
the 1957-1958 academic year. Of those 
teaching 69 per cent taught full-time and 
31 per cent taught part-time. 

Members were asked to indicate the 
nature of their teaching program. Of the 
227 persons who said that they were 
teaching, 174 respondents indicated that 
they were instructing undergraduates; of 
these 121 (69 per cent) also taught under- 
graduate social problems courses. One 
hundred and twenty respondents taught 
graduate courses and of these 53 (44 per 
cent) taught graduate social problems 
courses. Twenty-two respondents _indi- 
cated that they taught “other types of stu- 
’ dents” (e.g., student nurses, high school, 
etc.) and 15 (68 per cent) noted that they 
taught social problems courses. 

If all groups are considered together, we 
see that 70 per cent of the 224 persons who 
provided detailed information on the na- 
ture of their teaching load were giving one 
or more courses in the social problems area 
during 1957-1958. 

RESEARCH 

Salaried Research. One hundred and 
eighty-seven (61 per cent) of the respond- 
ents said that they were engaged in salaried 
research; 118 (39 per cent) indicated that 
they were not. 
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The majority of respondents (63 per 
cent) were on part-time salaried appoint- 
ments while 37 per cent held full-time re- 
search appointments. 

The researchers devoted a median of 21 
hours per week to their projects and proj- 
ects were planned to be existent for a 
median of 29 months. The median yearly 
budget for a project was $29,000. 

In 20 per cent of the cases, university 
funds in full or part underwrote the re- 
search, in 35 per cent government funds 
served this purpose, in 29 per cent founda- 
tion funds were employed, and in 16 per 
cent of the instances, other kinds of 
financing were used. 

Descriptions of the research indicated 
that in 65 per cent of the cases, the project 
could be assigned to the social problems 
area, in 24 per cent it could not, and in 11 
per cent of the cases, there was insufficient 
information to validly assign a project. 

Respondents indicated that in 79 per 
cent of the cases, they were the principal 
researchers while in 21 per cent, they held 
other roles. 

Respondents Engaging in More Than 
One Salaried Research Project. Seventy- 
six per cent of the persons doing salaried 
research indicated that they were working 
on only one project; 24 per cent said that 
they were working on a second project. 
As one might expect, 92 per cent of these 
respondents were working part-time on the 
second project. 

This group tended to devote a median 
of nine hours a week to a second project 
that was planned to be existent for a 
period of 21 months. The median yearly 
budget of this project was $7,080, and in 
75 per cent of the cases, the respondents 
were the principal investigators. 

In 16 per cent of the cases, university 
funds were in part or full used to under- 
write the research, in 48 per cent govern- 
ment funds served this function, in 20 per 
cent foundation funds were employed, and 
in 16 per cent other types of funds were 
used. 

In 67 per cent of the cases, the second 
project fell within the social problems do- 
main, in 21 per cent it was a non-social 
problem, and in 12 per cent of the cases, 
the status of the project could not be 
ascertained. 

Non-Salaried Research. The 305 persons 
responding to the questionnaire were also 
asked if they were engaged in any research 
that was not being underwritten by any 
outside funds. Eighty-six persons (28 per 


cent) indicated that they were not en- 
gaged in any such research, 106 respondents 
(35 per cent) indicated that they were, 
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while 113 persons (37 per cent) provided 
no information in this area. One might 
hypothesize that persons who were doing 
private research were more likely to answer 
this question and that, consequently, the 
“no information” category conceals a large 
proportion of persons who were not doing 
private research. 

Respondents engaged in private, non- 
salaried research tended to devote eight 
hours a week to this activity. In 50 per 
cent of the cases, where only one project 
was involved, the project fell within the 
social problems area. In 29 per cent it 
was not a social problem project and in 19 
per cent the status of the project could not 
be determined. 

Where a second, non-salaried project 
was involved, in 39 per cent of the cases 
it fell in the social problems area, in 42 
per cent of the cases it did not, and in 19 
per cent of the cases, the project could not 
be categorized. 

PUBLICATIONS 

During 1956-1957, 20 per cent of the 
respondents published a mean of 1.4 books 
or monographs. Thirteen per cent said 
that they published a book or monograph 
in the social problems area. The mean 


average for this group was 1.3 for each 
respondent. 

Forty-eight per cent of the respondents 
indicated that they published a mean of 
2.4 journal articles during 1956-1957. 
Thirty-five per cent said that they pub- 
lished a mean of 1.9 journal articles in the 
social problems area. 

Twenty-four per cent published a mean 
of 2.2 “other kinds” of publications. Seven- 
teen per cent said that they published a 
mean of 2.0 other kinds of social problems 
publications, i., “other” from mono- 
graphs, books, or journal articles. 

CONCLUSION 

A tabulation of the results of a recent 
survey of the SSSP active membership has 
been presented in this report. Gross cate- 
gories of data have been analyzed. In the 
near future, it is hoped to present some of 
the more interesting sub-analyses, e.g., of 
comparative fruitfulness of sociologists 
who received their doctorates during dif- 
ferent time periods. It is hoped, however, 
that the present report will contribute to 
an understanding of the background char- 
acteristics of the SSSP active membership 
and an appreciation of the professional 
activities of these persons. 


REPORTS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PREVIOUS EDITOR'S REPORT 
Jerome Himelhoch 


Continuing earlier policies, during the 
past year, we strove to turn out a spe- 
cialized journal with high scientific and 
literary standards which would advance 
the fields of social problems and applied 
sociology. The ideal paper, in our view, 
has been one which is clearly written, 
problem - focused, theoretically sophisti- 
cated, and empirically valid. Our authors 
have represented all regions of the United 
States, a considerable number of foreign 
nations, several different scientific and ap- 
plied disciplines, and a wide variety of 
ideological positions. 

Each of the last four issues under my 
editorship was devoted primarily to a sym- 
posium on a single topic, followed in most 
cases by a few miscellaneous papers. This 
contrasts with the previous year in which 
all the issues were multitopical. Of the 21 
issues published to date, 12 were con- 
cerned with diverse subjects while 9 con- 
tained symposia on single topics. 

Four categories accounted for almost 
two-thirds of the articles published during 


the past five years. These were (a) race 
and ethnic relations, (b) family and sexual 
problems, (c) medical sociology and social 
psychiatry, and (d) academic freedom and 
the professional problems of social sci- 
entists. 

Our journal has grown in size from a 
mean of 46 pages per issue for Volume I 
to 102 pages for the last four issues. The 
mean length per article has risen from 
2,700 words to more than 6,000. During 
the past year we received 82 manuscripts, 
of which 28 have been or will be pub- 
lished. The number received and the ac- 
ceptance ratio of one to three are almost 
identical with last year. 

I should now like to raise a few policy 
questions, to which we have found im- 
plicit or explicit answers, but which will, 
I am sure, continue to perplex editors of 
this journal. It is probable and desirable 
that future editors shall find different 
answers. 

1. How broadly to define the field of 
social problems? Where is the borderline 
between analysis of socially engendered 
stress situations and general institutional 
analysis? Should we, moreover, include 
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the entire field of applied social science or 
only that part concerned with the solution 
of social problems? Our policy has moved 
toward increasingly narrow definitions so 
as to be able more clearly to mark off the 
province of SOCIAL PROBLEMS from 
that of the general sociological journals. 


2. How to stay scientific without be- 
coming stodgy? How to stimulate contro- 
versy? How to consider broad human 
problems, on which there may as yet be 
little rigorous research, without allowing 
authors to orbit into the wild blue yonder 
of armchair speculation? Where, if at all, 
may value-judgments be introduced into 
scientific articles? Our policy has been to 
try to obtain discussions of emotionally 
charged problems of broad human signifi- 
cance. At the same time we have required 
our writers to show evidence of scientific 
discipline in their observations. As a re- 
sult we may have sacrificed some provoca- 
tive arguments for which the objective 
evidence was not forthcoming. 


3. A related question: how to attract 
papers on urgent problems which are the 
object of selective inattention by sociolo- 
gists and by the institutions which support 
them? An editor can, of course, by direct 
solicitation (e.g., for special symposia) get 
a larger share of available papers on a 
given topic. Nevertheless, factors beyond 
his control severely limit his ability to 
conjure up papers on problems on which 
social scientists are not currently working. 
For example, despite our efforts to attract 
articles on the subject, efforts which should 
perhaps have been even more strenuous, 
only five authors in five years sent us ac- 
ceptable manuscripts concerning war and 
international tensions. These were, as we 
all know, five years at the brink of thermo- 
nuclear catastrophe. While an editor can 
do little, the Society for the Study of 
Social Problems, through its special prob- 
lems committees, has done much and can 
do more to stimulate publishable research 


- on crucial problems. I should like to re- 


new my past suggestions for long-range 
collaborative planning between the SO- 
CIAL PROBLEMS Staff and the Special 
Problems Committees in order partially to 
redirect sociological research and publica- 
tion. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 
SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL WORK 
COMMITTEE 


Lawrence K. Northwood, Chairman 


Preparations are being made for two 
panels for the national meetings in Chi- 
cago. The two panels with participants 
are: 

1) The Roles of the Research Sociologist 
in Social Service Organization 

Julius Jahn Henry Meyer 
Edward Olds Chairman: 
L. K. Northwood 

2) The Education of Sociologists and 
Social Workers for Research in Social 
Work 

Margaret Benz Werner Bohm 
Chairman: Paul Schreiber 
In addition to the two panels, there will 
be the regular annual meeting of the Com- 
mittee. 


COMMITTEE ON 
PERMANENT ORGANIZATION 


Butler Jones, Chairman 


The work of the Committee this year 
has consisted, primarily, of bringing the 
Society’s Constitution up to date by re- 
vising it to include the changes voted by 
the membership in 1957. Mimeographed 
copies of the revised document have been 
distributed among the membership present 
at the annual meeting. 

The Committee calls attention to the 
change in membership classification re- 
cently voted by the membership of the 
American Sociological Society. It is here 
suggested that the new Committee on 
Permanent Organization re-examine the 
SSSP membership classification scheme for 
the purpose of determining the desirability 
of change in order to make it more nearly 
parallel to that of the A.S.S. 

The Committee recommends that the 
incoming Committee give serious con- 
sideration to the question of re-drafting 
the Society’s Constitution. It is felt that 
the document might be significantly im- 
proved and the Society’s future more ade- 
quately protected if some of the detailed 
provisions now incorporated in the Con- 
stitution were relegated to the by-law 
category. 


: 


THE REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
ON MASS CULTURE: 


A COMMENT 
To the Editor: 

About a century ond a half ago, David 
Ricardo introduced into the social studies 
the notion that one might distinguish be- 
tween the “extensive” and “intensive” 
margins of effort. William Spinrad in re- 
viewing literature on mass culture ignores 
this distinction in appraising studies on 
television content (Summer, 1958, p. 87). 
He says that I “substituted copious detail 
for insightful content analysis” in studies 
of T V content in various cities. I 
“stretched [my] ‘drama’ category too far 
and limited [my] time span too severely.” 
I “did not satisfy [his] simple curiosity” i 
testing his hypothesis that “the television 
play might be different from other media 
products in its treatment of minority 
groups, broadly defined, prompted as [he] 
was by the memory of such characters as 
the Italian butcher in the famous Marty, a 
Negro longshoreman and an _ obviously 
Jewish garment center tycoon in central 
roles.” 

Like Mr. Spinrad I have been concerned 
to study the effect which production condi- 
tions in the T V and motion picture in- 
dustries might have on the treatment of 
minority groups. It seems obvious that 
such a study calls for intensive comparison 
of comparable plays. The requirements of 
time, personnel, and money for such a 
study are massive in relation to the few 
productions which can be studied with this 
technique. For example, one of our doc- 
toral candidates studied T V and motion 
picture productions of Marty where author, 
director, original story, and even many of 
the actors were identical (Rider, Richard 
L., A Comparative Analysis of Directing 
Television and Film Drama, Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, typewritten, University of Illinois, 
1958). A detailed study of film and kine- 
scope —on a scene by scene basis — was 
necessary. This kind of study yields re- 
sults relevant to Mr. Spinrad’s hypothesis. 
Mr. Rider found that 

In the television play, Marty and 

Clara were played with obvious empha- 

sis on the serious psychological problems 

with which they were faced. Their re- 
lationship reflected this same emphasis. 

As a result, the television version was 

somewhat serious and poignant in its 

effect. The film, on the other hand, 
gave much less emphasis to the psycho- 
logical problems. They were suggested 
but were not made manifest. As a re- 
sult, the film had a lightness which was 
absent in the TV production (p.* 166). 
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Specifically, he found that the movie ver- 
sion was pointed toward a conventional 
middle-class set of values, derived from 
producers’ assumptions as to theatre audi- 
ence tastes and embodied in the sets, the 
costumes and the psychological qualities in 
the acting. The T V version was played 
against a stark, proletarian set; its princi- 
pal characters were more intensely emo- 
tional. The movie version was “up-graded” 
to flossier furniture, blander actors and act- 
ing. One of the author’s conclusions is that 
“It is possible that, on rare occasions at 
least, the patronage provided by a commer- 
cial sponsor permits more artistic freedom 
than does the tyranny, real or imagined, of 
the box office” (p. 165). The character of 
Marty was an Italian in both versions. 
But the inference is obvious from Mr. 
Rider’s research that the difference be- 
tween the two versions was not caused by 
a difference in desire to portray minority 
groups, but by a difference between the 
purposes of the producers with respect to 
assumed audience tastes. 

My point is that to satisfy Mr. Spinrad’s 
“simple curiosity” requires this sort of de- 
tailed study where as many variables as 
possible may be controlled. These are 
studies on the intensive margin. My T V 
monitoring studies could not do this kind 
of job. Consider the problem of designing 
a study to study live T V intensively to 
test Mr. Spinrad’s hypothesis. You plan to 
assemble and train analysts to sit and 
study T V drama as it is broadcast. The 
industry publishes advance program sched- 
ules giving you titles, and occasionally 
names of principal actors. How can you 
determine in advance in order to study 
them, which programs will be the subse- 
quently “famous hour-long live plays?” 
Should you plan to have equipment and 
trained analysts sit before seven T V sets 
in New York for twenty hours a day for 
six months solely to study two or three 
“hour-long live programs?” And _ unless 
the same play is also produced for the- 
atrical motion picture exhibition, how can 
you make a rigorous test of Spinrad’s 
hypothesis? And how can you determine 
before a T V program is produced whether, 
later on, a motion picture will be based 
on it? 

Mr. Spinrad feels that “apparently no 
one found out much about television con- 
tent (p. 87). This is to say, in part, that 
extensive studies do not meet the need for 
intensive studies. With this, had he said it, 
I would heartily agree. But he is also say- 
ing, in part, that because extensive studies 
don’t meet the needs for intensive studies, 
extensive studies afford nothing of value. 
This seems patently absurd on its face. 
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Mass culture consists of the great bulk of 
(inter alia) T V programs which the huge 
audiences view. And the admittedly in- 
complete parameters of T V characterology 
studied in our previous monitoring studies 
do disclose relevant information concerning 
the style in which ethnic groups appear in 
mass culture as well as other broad char- 
teristics of its content. 


One of the curious aspects of research in 
mass culture is that there is so little effort 
made to extend and deepen studies on 
either the extensive or intensive margins. 
Apart from the studies I was associated 
with, I know of no content analyses of 
T V programs in the United States other 
than the one by Sidney Head. If, as a 
result of his casual exposure to these studies 
(and it does not appear from his review 
that he has looked at my studies them- 
selves or at Robert Merton’s introduction 
to the 1952 New York study report), Mr. 
Spinrad is inclined to do something in this 
direction himself, this would represent real 
progress for research in content analysis. 
And if, as a consequence of this kind of 
methodological conversation, other readers 
become involved in some aspect of the 
problem, well and good. 

Datitas W. SMYTHE 
University of Illinois 


To the Editor: 

My initial comment on Dallas Smythe’s 
letter is somewhat Pickwickian. While it 
may be true that my examination of the 
reports of his studies has been “casual,” I 
did have more intimate acquaintance with 
the 1952 research. I was one of the several 
monitors who sat before a T V set record- 
ing a full week of New York television. 
The published findings of this, and the 
other studies, have substantiated my im- 
pressions of that time. It was a worthy 
effort and the results were a valuable con- 
tribution. But, then as now, my en- 
thusiasm was very limited. It all added 
up to a ramification and crude qualifica- 
tion of what every sophisticated T V view- 
er has assumed. As I said in my review, 
it offered the best example of “catalogue” 
tabulation of television content at hand, 
but little else. If this is the objective of 
“extensive” analysis, the Smythe studies 
were jobs well done. 

However, this still indicates that “no 
one has found out much about television 
content,” particularly in comparison with 
the products of other media. Smythe’s in- 
vestigations failed in this respect because, 
by the very nature of their design, time 
limitations, etc., they had to substitute 
“copious detail for insightful content analy- 
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sis.” Even such “extensive” items as pro- 
gram classifications were necessarily very 
crude. I must again dwell on the “drama” 
categorization as a key example. The term 
was so inclusive that a similar study today 
might not pick up the virtual disappear- 
ance of the serious hour-drama and the 
conquest of the “adult Western.” There is 
something patently inadequate about con- 
tent analysis techniques which appear so 
insensitive to obvious trends in American 
telecasting. 

The area of the “hour-long drama” fur- 
ther reveals what “intensive” analysis of 
T V content might achieve (and Smythe 
verifies my observation that very, very 
little has been done). The hour-drama 
was American T V’s unique contribution 
to mass culture for many years. Among 
other things, it “made” countless actors, 
authors, and directors. We probably best 
recall it under the program titles — Kraft 
Theatre, Studio One, Robert Montgomery 
Presents, etc. With about a half dozen 
shows every week, the plays were amazing- 
ly varied. Yet, this viewer detected some 
prevailing themes. Prompted by some un- 
explored facets of the medium and the in- 
dustry — possibly the vast amount of 
capable medium-priced talent available and 
the home setting of reception— they may 
have been especially kind, not only to 
ethnic groups, but to the American family. 
Older family members were often central 
protoganists, something definitely not true 
of American movies, at least of those 
studied by Wolfenstein and Leites about a 
decade ago. (Wolfenstein, M. and N. 
Leites. Movies: A Psychological Study 
[Glencoe: Free Press, 1950].) In fact, a 
literary analysis of T V drama has already 
suggested this thesis (Podhoretz, N., “Our 
Changing Ideals, As Seen on T V,” Com- 
mentary, 16 [December, 1953], pp. 534- 
540.) 

With full appreciation of the methodo- 
logical obstacles, the testing of such an 
hypothesis is the type of television content 
analysis I would propose for social scien- 
tists, along the lines of what has already 
been accomplished in the investigation of 
other media. Until such inquiries are at- 
tempted, there will be little systematic in- 
formation on what people are actually ex- 
posed to in the most popular contemporary 
form of mass culture. As a final aside to 


Professor Smythe, the writer would be 
eager to participate in such a project, but 
it seems currently out of fashion with the 
research entrepeneurs. 

Sincerely, 

Sprvrap 
Rutgers University 


Cities and Society: The Revised Reader 
in Urban Sociology. Edited by Paul K. 
Hatt and Albert J. Reiss, Jr. Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1957. 852 pp. 
$7.5¢ 


In its formative decades, American so- 
ciology owed much to the study of the 
urban environment. From Charles H. 
Cooley’s dichotomy of primary and se- 
condary groups to Robert E. Park’s con- 
ception of the city as a spatial pattern and 
a moral order, the city was conceived as a 
social laboratory in a twofold sense: in 
terms of methods, the city focussed the 
attention of sociologists on the observation 
of the phenomena of day-by-day living; 
in terms of problems, it became the area 
of foremost social concern in a period of 
mass migration, first from foreign coun- 
tries and then from rural locations, es- 
pecially in the South. In the meantime, 
methodology has outgrown small-scale ob- 
servational molds in an effort to cope with 
the data of metropolitan growth and the 
dispersion of urbanism by means of rapid 
transportation and mass communication 
has made urban phenomena national in 
scope and character. The study of the city 
has become the study of society. 


This development has its triumphant as 
well as its ominous overtones for the field 
of urban sociology. The fruitfulness of the 
urban approach to sociological investiga- 
tion has been vindicated, but it is also true 
that the frame has been widened so much 
as to become nearly unmanagable. As a 
result, numerous studies of race relations 
and industrial relations, of social stratifi- 
cation and mass communication, of hous- 
ing patterns, of leisure time activities and 
of juvenile delinquency are now carried on 
merely in an urban context, not as urban 
studies per se. The urban area as well as 
segments of urban areas have remained an 
object of investigation chiefly in the fields 
of demography and of a rather formalis- 
tically conceived and not-very-human 
ecology. But the study of the city as the 
carrier of a specific type of civilization, 
on the one hand, and as the locus of social 
disorganization, on the other, has lagged 
behind. The new Hatt-Reiss Reader in 
Urban ‘Sociology mirrors that trend. 


Compared with the first edition, which 
appeared in 1951, the present edition has 
been substantially altered, quantitatively 
and qualitatively. Twenty-two of the 57 
selections of the first edition are omitted 
and twenty-seven new selections are added, 
for a tota) of 62 selections in the revised 
edition. Many of the additions are of a 
formal and statistical type, such as the 
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papers on “Residential Distribution and 
Occupational Stratification,” by Otis Dud- 
ley Duncan and Beverly Duncan, “A Fac- 
torial Arrangement of Comparisons of 
Family Size,” by Nathan Keyfitz, “Change 
in the Occupational Structure of the 
United States, 1910-1950,” by Albert J. 
Reiss, Jr. and others, or they are of a 
somewhat psychological bent, like the very 
last selection of the entire book, “The 
Neighborhood and Child Conduct,” by 
Henry D. McKay. Some, like “Rural- 
Urban Background and Sexual Outlet,” by 
Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell B. Pomeroy and 
Clyde E. Martin, contribute merely in- 
conclusive data toward an understanding 
of urban phenomena. 


If we turn to the papers that have been 
omitted, it ought to be said that quite a 
few, like “The Process of Urbanization,” 
by the National Research (Committee 
(1937) or “Changes in the Occupational 
Structure of the Labor Force in Chicago, 
Philadelphia and the U.S.A., 1910-1940,” 
by Eleanor Bernert, can indeed be dis- 
pensed with because they are based largely 
on data that have outlived their usefulness. 
But the elimination of others, of a his- 
torical and conceptual nature, must be 
regretted. In some instances, objections 
may be waived because the respective 
papers are available in easily accessible 
books. This refers, for instance, to 
Pirenne, Mumford, Schlesinger, even to 
Park’s classical statement in “The City: 
Suggestions for the Investigation of Hu- 
man Behavior in the Urban Environment,” 
but hardly to André Pignaniol’s “City- 
State”, Walter Firey’s “Sentiment and 
Symbolism as Ecological Variables” and 
R. Heberle’s “Social Consequences of the 
Industrialization of Southern Cities.” The 
replacements, like “The Folk-Urban Con- 
tinuum”, by Horace Miner, “The Pre- 
industrial City,” by Gideon Sjoberg or 
“The Metropolis and Mental Life,” by 
Georg Simmel, are welcome, but they do 
not fill the gap. If it is true what the 
editor says in the “Introduction,” namely, 
that a comparative sociology of urban life 
is lacking, then more contributions about 
urban situations in earlier periods and in 
areas outside the United States should have 
been added; none that is significant should 
have been omitted. This does not mean, 
however, that mature theorists and re- 
searchers will not find the revised “Reader” 
useful and stimulating. Not only the con- 
tributions themselves, but also the intro- 
ductory remarks, including references, the 
bibliography and the opening statements 
preceding each chapter will prove most 
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valuable. But the students in the urban 
sociology classes will remain bewildered. 


WERNER J. CAHNMAN 


Hunter College and Yeshiva University, 
New York 


The Economics of Discrimination. By Gary 
S. Becker. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1957. 137 pp. $3.50. 


Most sociologists will find reading The 
Economics of Discrimination hard work. 
The experience should be profitable for 
them, but it will probably bring little sense 
of reward. This slender volume consists of 
a highly technical “theory of non-pecuniary 
motivation . . . [applied] quantitatively to 
discrimination in the market place.” 

It is beyond this reviewer’s competence 
to evaluate Dr. Becker’s economic theory. 
However, other aspects of his work are of 
greater interest to the student of social 
problems connected with intergroup re- 
lations. 

The key concept in the book is the dis- 
crimination coefficient (DC), “the per- 
centage by which either money costs or 
money returns are changed in going from 
money to net magnitudes.” It measures 
the disutility caused by contact with in- 
dividuals of a given group. The market 
discrimination coefficient (MDC) is de- 
fined as the proportional difference be- 
tween the equilibrium wage rates of the 
two groups (e.g. whites and nonwhites): 

Pi Omgea — Pi Eta 
MDC= Pi Eta 


Becker holds that the MDC is deter- 
mined by many other variables in addition 
to the “tastes for discrimination” which 
determine the DC’s of the individuals in- 
volved: individual differences in tastes, the 
relative importance of competition and 
monopoly in the labor and product mar- 
kets, the economic and quantitative im- 
portance of the group discriminated 
against, and—indirectly—other variables, 
through their effect on tastes. This propo- 
sition has important implications for the 
intergroup relations worker who assumes 
that ending economic discrimination mi- 
norities will automatically result in equali- 
ty of opportunity. For example, it is 
shown that, because Negroes in the United 
States have owned an extremely small 
amount of capital and must therefore be 
a net “exporter” of labor, “with no dis- 
crimination, Negro per capita incomes 
would be about 66 per cent of those of 
whites, and, with complete segregation, 
about 39 per cent of those of whites. The 
actual equilibrium position falls somewhere 
between these two extremes.” On the 


basis of this reasoning, Becker roundly 
criticizes Elmo Roper for computing the 
annual national loss from discrimination 
against Negroes as the product of the 
number of Negro family units times the 
difference between white and Negro aver- 
age annual family incomes (see E. Roper, 
“The Price Business Pays,” in Discrimina- 
tion and the National Welfare, ed. R. M. 
Maclver [New York: Harper & Bros., 
1948], p. 18). 

In a number of instances Becker care- 
fully distinguishes between discrimination 
and segregation, explaining that discrimin- 
ation refers to incomes (or costs) and ig- 
nores spatial distribution, whereas segre- 
gation refers to spatial distribution and 
igncies incomes (or costs). The author 
shows that one can occur without the 
other but that they often occur together. 

In his chapter on “(Consumer and Gov- 
ernment Discrimination,” Becker restricts 
the meaning of residential discrimination 
to differentials in price for equivalent 
housing, and holds that 

. Many whites do not want to live 
near Negroes, and this is a primary 
cause of residential segregation, not of 
residential discrimination (as is often 
believed). The latter could occur only 
if many whites were willing to forfeit 
income in order to avoid renting or sell- 
ing a dwelling to Negroes who would 
live near other whites. My own con- 
jecture is that this kind of behavior is 
not very common and that the residen- 
tial discrimination observed in many 
northern cities is a consequence of the 
in-migration of Negroes and the resi- 
dential segregation in these cities. 

It does not seem appropriate to offer a 
lengthy refutation to this small portion of 
the book. On this point, however, the 
findings of sociological research and the 
experience of intergroup relations practi- 
tioners would undoubtedly challenge the 
author’s conjecture. 

These distinctions between discrimina- 
tion and segregation may seem _ highly 
academic in a climate of thought which 
equates segregation with discrimination. 
But this book is by no means in the “pop- 
ular” vein, and its translation of racial 
discrimination into economic terms is a 
refreshing challenge to the assumptions of 
the sociologists and social psychologists 
who most frequently study the problem. 
It is, in fact, the very different universe of 
discourse which makes the book so difficult 
for non-economists to follow. This, of 
course, suggests that other social science 
research reports must also seem foreign to 
the laymen outside their respective fields. 
It highlights the real accomplishment of 
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the comparatively rare interdisciplinary re- 
search teams who overcome their language 
and conceptual barriers to add to the gen- 
eral fund of knowledge. 

Most certainly Dr. Becker and his col- 
leagues at the University of Chicago De- 
partment, of Economics should be com- 
mended ior bringing their discipline to 
bear on racial discrimination. More such 
research is needed. One may hope, how- 
ever, that the reports of their findings can 
be made available to other social scientists 
in less formidably .technical publications. 

Heten E. AMERMAN 


Council for Civic Unity of San Francisco 


Doctor and Patient in Soviet Russia. By 
Mark G. Field. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1958. xxii, 266 pp. 
$5.00. 


Although intended to be a study in the 
sociology of the professions, this work is 
also useful in showing how illness as a 
social problem may be characteristically 
different in different societies. Through 
the Harvard Russian Research Center, in- 
terviews were made with 21 former Soviet 
medical personnel (mostly doctors) and 
1,650 Soviet emigrés in Western Germany 
and the United States. Accuracy was 
checked from official publications and by 
a four-week trip to the U.S.S.R. in 1956. 

The author starts with the insight that 
Soviet Russia is a society totally mobilized 
for heavy industrialization. This mobiliza- 
tion is to assure the victory of the Soviet 
form of society over the rest of the world 
which represents a radically different and 
hostile form. He then endeavors to show 
how administrative organization of the 
medical services and roles of doctor 
and patient are affected by this kind of 
society. 

Total mobilization requires that most of 
the medical services be organized into a 
centralized, state-controlled bureaucracy; 
but since illness is considered a problem 
in so far as it affects industrial production, 
the greatly expanded services are still un- 
dermanned, under-equipped, and under- 
paid in comparison to industrial activities. 

The doctor is usually an employee of 
the state, rather than a member of an 
autonomous association of fellow-profes- 
sionals. Only a state doctor can certify a 
worker as being too ill to work; but the 
standard of illness is determined by state 
requirements of maximum production, not 
by the technical norms of the profession. 
Medical school curricula are heavily 
weighted with courses in Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, and the Hippocratic oath has been 


supplanted by an oath to the state and 
“the people.” 

Medical services are allocated on the 
basis of economic worth and _ political 
loyalty, not on the basis of individual need 
per se. Further, the patient often regards 
the doctor as a policeman for the indus- 
trial discipline rather than a healer. 

One of the few ways that an individual 
can obtain relief from the industrial dis- 
cipline is to have a doctor certify that he 
is too ill to work, and doctors in the local 
medical districts or factories who have 
constant contact with their patients are 
often under pressure to make questionable 
certifications. 

Furthermore, propaganda ever reminds 
the individual that free medical care is a 
constitutional right of the citizen. The 
effectiveness of this propaganda can be 
seen in the statements made by 516 Soviet 
refugees in the United States. Of these, 
386 said that they preferred the Soviet 
system of free availability to the masses, 
rather than the contractual doctor-patient 
relationship in this capitalistic country. 
Inability to chose one’s physician bothered 
them very little. Apparently being assigned 
to a local medical district with its clinic 
causes the patient to view the doctor much 
as the Roman Catholic does his parish 
priest. 

Before wider application can be made 
of his findings, however, the author should 
make clear whether he is describing what 
happens in Soviet Russia; or whether he is 
analysing the results of the kind of eco- 
nomic situation which exists there, or what 
happens when medical services are per- 
formed for an organization, or when they 
are themselves performed in a large scale 
organization, or finally what would occur 
only when there is a power-oriented value 
system. 

LuKE MApER SMITH 
Alfred University 


The Great Famine: Studies in Irish His- 
tory 1845-52. Edited by R. Dudley Ed- 
wards and T. Desmond Williams. New 
York: New York University Press, 
1957. XX, 517 pp. $6.00. 


There have been a great many Irish 
famines, and they have had significant in- 
fluences upon the history of the United 
States, but one of the most disastrous to 
the Irish people was that which began in 
1845. Some historians believe that the 
Irish troubles of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries sent enough Irish 
Protestants to the American colonies to 
furnish the irreconcilable core of the 
American Revolution and that the troubles 
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of the nineteenth century sent enough 
Irish Catholics to the United States to 
assure through their political influence the 
independence of the Irish Republic. Cer- 
tainly the Irish Catholics gave the United 
States a colorful and aggressive minority 
which provided leadership for the Roman 
Catholic Church and for many a turbulent 
urban political machine. 

The series of papers in this volume 
describes aspects of the crucial Irish period 
from 1845 to 1852. It is a careful social- 
historical rather than a sociological series. 
It presents many facts of interest to so- 
ciologists ready for comparison with those 
concerning other similar catastrophes. 
There are chapters on historical back- 
ground, agriculture, politics, organization 
and administration of relief, medicine, emi- 
gration, and oral tradition. Sometimes one 
thinks that the authors bend even too far 
backward in order to be fair and ob- 
jective, but they apparently have sought 
to describe what happened as accurately 
as possible and with considerable success. 
It is a vivid and well-documented account 
of men and women “uncomprehending and 
frantic” caught up in disaster. 

Atrrep McCiunc LEE 
Brooklyn College 


Toward the Automatic Factory: A Case 
Study of Men and Machines. By Charles 
R. Walker. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1957. XXI, 232 pp. $5.00. 


The title of this book is peculiarly de- 
scriptive of its contents. The main title, 
Toward the Automatic Factory suggests 
what is, in fact, the case: the work opera- 
tions described are not wholly automatic 
but are sufficiently so to portend early 
complete automation. Likewise, the sub- 
title, A Case Study of Men and Machines 
is more than a mere hint that the analysis 
centers upon the human relations conse- 
quences of certain technological innova- 
tions in a particular manufacturing process. 
The locale of the study is the polyglot 
steel-making city of Lorain, Ohio; its 
setting Mill Number 4, “the first continu- 
ous seamless pipe mill in the United 
States,” a unit of the National Tube 
Division of the United States Steel. 

To build a steel mill of any kind re- 
quires many months; to incorporate in it 
new and untried production methods re- 
quires even longer. Consequently, the 
start of work operations in Number 4 in 
January, 1949 did not represent a sudden 
and relatively unheralded turnover in pro- 
duction procedures. Management and the 
mill workers (including the union leader- 
ship) had had considerable time during 


which to conjure up a host of fears and 
expectations. In this, management had at 
least the nominal advantage of the elabo- 
rate predictive studies of productive ca- 
pacity and costs made by the engineering 
department. Each of these suggested in- 
creased production capacity and greatly 
reduced unit costs. Nonetheless, there was 
among top management the latent fear 
lest the initial costs during the operational 
shakedown period so far exceed all reason- 
able expectations as to occasion serious 
challenge of the original managerial de- 
cision. The mill workers, on the other 
hand, not only lacked objective data on 
which to base expectations but they were 
also prime consumers of the Company’s 
public relations emphasis upon the labor- 
saving features of the technological inno- 
vations. (Walker remarks that in none of 
the Company’s publicity releases on the 
new plant was there ever any mention of 
the workers and supervisors needed to man 
the plant.) As might have been expected, 
under these circumstances the mill workers 
tended to become more apprehensive about 
their job security as Number 4 neared 
completion. This book is an on-the-spot 
record not only of the mutual adjustments 
required of management and labor as they 
entered upon this new phase in the making 
of steel pipe but also, of the accommoda- 
tions each made to the demands of the 
machines, 

The method of investigation used is a 
modification of the old participant-observer 
approach. The newness of the jobs to be 
done as well as the necessity for welding 
the work crews into effective operating 
units, made it necessary for the author to 
limit his direct participation to peripheral 
matters. The questionnaire and the ex- 
tended interview were prime data-gather- 
ing devices. Fortunately the period of in- 
vestigation covered a long enough time 
span (1949-1953) to make possible de- 
tailed analysis of change. The author re- 
ports a total of fifty visits to the mill and 
of interviews with management at all levels 
and with “all members of Number 4 super- 
vision, crew members and local union rep- 
resentatives.” While this data was useful 
in orienting the author to the work situa- 
tion and is valuable to the reader in his 
effort to see the data in context, the meat 
of this case study comes from “the three 
carefully prepared rounds of interviews 
conducted with all members of the three 
hot mill crews [of Number 4 Seamless] in 
their homes.” 

For analytical purposes, Professor Walker 
selected seven variables as crucial to the 
problem of men and machines. These were 
(1) actual job content as experienced by 
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the individual; the individual’s relation to 
his (2) work group; (3) foreman and (4) 
external environment; (5) pay, ie., the 
amount and method of payment chosen by 
management (6) job security; and (7) 
promotion. The book is divided into Five 
Parts. Part I gives a “Cook’s tour” of the 
plant. Part II examines the seven variables 
during the transitional period from old to 
new and presents a balance sheet in terms 
of each. Similarly, Part III is an examina- 
tion of the.variables and a balance sheet 
for the third year of plant operation. On 
balance, after two years of »peration, the 
unresolved problems of an incentive pay 
plan, of worker-supervisor relations, and 
speed of operation had produced a state of 
crew morale that ranged from “light gray 
to nearly black.” Despite the fact that a 
year later some of the more vexing prob- 
lems of the initial period were still unre- 
solved (aspects of the pay structure, for 
example), on balance, the picture was 
much changed. On the whole, crew morale 
was quite high and the concerns of the 
workers were shifting from the more im- 
mediate problems of pay, promotion, et 
cetera to the long issue of technological 
change and job security. Part IV discusses 
the characteristics of work groups and re- 
capitulates the highlights of the three year 
investigation. Part V attempts a syste- 
matic statement of the author’s theoretical 
framework. 

The findings and conclusions of this 
study make it required reading for all 
who profess an interest in the problems of 
automation in an industrial society. The 
professional sociologists, however, will find 
little in it of great theoretical worth. Its 
prime virtue in this respect lies, instead, in 
the clarity with which old theoretical for- 
mulations are presented. But this too may 
be regarded by even the most sophisticated 
sociologist as a contribution of no mean 
value. 

Butter A. JONES 


Ohio Wesleyan Univeristy 


The American Communist Party: A Criti- 
cal History (1919-1957). By Irving 
Howe and Lewis Coser. Boston: Bea- 
con ‘Press, 1958. 593 pp. $6.75. 


This one-volume history of the American 
Communist Party, jointly written by a 
literary critic and a sociologist, is the best 
book of its kind available. What precise- 
ly is its kind? Although thoroughly docu- 
mented, it relies largely on easily available 
sources — chiefly the party press — and 
probably contains little that will appear 
strikingly new to scholars who are spe- 


cialists in the history of American radical- 
ism. Opinions, evaluations, and interpre- 
tations of specific events abound, but the 
organization of the book is largely that of 
narrative history rather than of inter- 
pretative analysis in the manner of, to 
mention two quite different examples, Hof- 
stadter’s The Age of Reform or Selznick’s 
The Organizational Weapon. There is, to 
be sure, a fifty-page including chapter en- 
titled “Towards a Theory of Stalinism,” 
but in some ways this seems united with 
the rest of the book only by a common 
binder. 


The book, therefore, is likely to be of 
greatest value to the general reader who 
wants to know something about the role 
the Communist Party has played in 
American life, especially the reader who 
feels surfeited with the enormous amount 
of nonsense that has been uttered and 
written on the subject in the past decade. 
It is a pity that it wasn’t brought out by 
one of the bigger publishers, for this would 
have assured it of greater attention in 
those circles where it is most needed. In 
responsible scholarship, stylistic distinction, 
and intellectual power The American Com- 
munist Party looms above the many pot- 
boilers on American Communism which 
have been turned out by its bruised vic- 
tims, canny journalists, and professional 
axe-grinders like J. Edgar Hoover, his 
minions and admirers. 

The intricate pattern of alliances formed 
and broken, of party gains and retreats 
among intellectuals and trade unionists, is 
traced with a sure hand and a constant 
awareness of the prime importance for 
American Communist behavior of what 
was happening in Moscow. After the 
“Stalinization” of the party in the late 
twenties, factional struggles disappeared 
and Moscow’s directives determined the 
party’s stand on even the most concrete 
and immediate issues of American life. 
Abrupt changes of line altered the public 
face of the party, but did not affect its 
inner life. Howe and Coser’s familiarity 
with Marxist rhetoric, however, enables 
them frequently to read between the lines 
and note the tension between the public 
position of the party, dictated by Moscow, 
and the greater awareness of their real 
position on the American scene 
by the local leaders. The authors make 
brilliant use of the telling quotation. One 
example, perhaps the best: they end the 
ast chapter, which traces the collapse of 
the party after the Hungarian Revolution 
and the “revelations” of Khrushchev’s se- 
cret speech, with the comment of an old 
CP militant, finally breaking with the 
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organization to which he had devoted his 
life: “I want to live the rest of my life 
in agony and silence.” 


Yet the very vividness with which Howe 
and Coser are able to convey the atmos- 
phere in which the party moved results in 
a certain sacrifice of the hindsight perspec- 
tive of the historian to perceptive journal- 
ism and sometimes even to polemic. The 
transformations in the role of the party 
from one period to the next were, of 
course, largely the result of changes in the 
historical situation and the Moscow-dic- 
tated line rather than of changes in the 
party itself, yet the quick and successful 
adaptation of the party to these changes 
often seems baffling. How, for example, 
did the bumbling, doctrinaire Communists 
of the Third Period, dooming strikes to 
defeat and destroying their chances of 
labor support by their sectarian intran- 
sigence, manage to become so speedily the 
smooth manipulators of the Popular Front 
era, floating successful front organizations 
by the dozen, infiltrating the big unions, 
and skillfully exploiting the secret aspira- 
tions of respectable middle-class liberals? 
The verisimilitude with which the authors 
describe the Zeitgeist of the various periods 
in which the party has functioned leads to 
abrupt transitions in the narrative and to 
the substitution of rather sweeping his- 
torical judgements for the tracing of a 
common thread or pattern of development. 
There is not even a concluding chapter 
summing up the record; the narrative ends 
with a sudden bang, rather like the CP 
itself as a force in American life. 


Instead we find as a conclusion the long 
essay advancing a theory of Stalinism. 
This, condensed though it is, should be of 
greatest interest to professional sociologists. 
Actually, the theory set forth is even more 
tentative than the chapter title suggests. 
By “Stalinism” the authors mean not the 
structure of the Soviet regime and the 
party organizations abroad modelled after 
it, but rather the kind of ideological and 
psychological appeal which the international 
Communist movement has _ successfully 
made to various groups in Western so- 
cieties. The bulk of their discussion is de- 
voted to criticism of a variety of over- 
simplified formulas which are frequently 
invoked to explain this appeal — criticism 
that is usually, though not always, thor- 


oughly convincing. The authors are at 
their best in refuting the crude psycho- 
logical theories which relate the appeal of 
Communism to personal neurosis, and 
theories of “stomach Communism” which 
see the absolute poverty of bottom-dog 
strata as sufficient explan.cicn. Here they 
apply the far more suotle social-psycho- 
logical notion of “relative deprivation” to 
explain— very briefly and tenatively — 
the “differential impact” of. Stalinism on 
various groups of workers, intellectuals, 
and racial and religious minorities. 

Their most perceptive formulation is 
worth quoting: “Many observers have 
been bewildered by the ability of hardened 
Communists to adapt themselves to the 
most dizzying turns of the ‘party line,’ a 
bewilderment which suggests they make 
the mistake of supposing that it was 
ideology as such which bound the mem- 
bers, whereas in reality it was the organiza- 
tion as the faith made visible which ‘was 
the primary object of loyalty. ... The 
Stalinist has sometimes been described as 
the man who knows, but . . . it seems more 
accurate to say that generally the Stalinist 
was the man who knows Who knows.” 
(Their italics.) 

The nature of the Stalinst’s allegiance 
has rarely been more aptly characterized. 
A similar view has been developed more 
fully by Hannah Arendt in The Origins of 
Totalitarianism. Miss Arendt, howevér, is 
writing about totalitarianism in general 
and her treatment of the Nazis is far 
superior to her discussion of Communism. 
Messrs. Howe and Coser sense at one point 
that their formulations are not particular- 
ized enough to apply to Stalinism and de- 
vote a long footnote to an enumeration of 
the main differences between Stalinism and 
Nazism as they see them. It is a most un- 
convincing performance, for virtually ‘all of 
the differences they mention are at the 
level of manifest ideological content, where- 
as their analysis of Stalinism relies heavily 
on social-psychological and historical con- 
cepts such as “alienation” and “erosions of 
tradition” which seem equally applicable 
to Nazism. Yet if Howe and Coser have 
failed, as I believe they have, to isolate 
the specific essence of Stalinism, they have 
mapped out the dimensions of the problem 
mere suggestively than most. 

Dennis H. Wronc 


Brown University 
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Community Structure and Analysis 


Edited by Marvin B. Sussman 
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This long-awaited report of a committee of the Society for the 
Study of Social Problems presents fresh and original materials 
in the area of research and analysis. Among the twenty-one 
contributors of chapters are some of the outstanding thinkers 
and researchers in the community field. An introduction and 
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Are social and in the of 
illness related to a patient's position in the social class structure of 
American society? READ... 


FAMILY and CLASS DYNAMICS in MENTAL ILLNESS 


By Jerome K. Myers, Associate Professor of Sociology, and the late BerTRAM 
H. Roserts, formerly Assistant Professor of Psychiatry; both of Yale University. 
A companion volume to Hollingshead and Redlich’s Social Class and Mental Illness 
(Wiley, 1958), this second research report in the New Haven study of social class 
and mental illness examines relationships between social stratification and 
psychiatric disorders. Specific reference is made to home, family, and community 
relationships. Fifty patients (half psychoneurotic and half schizephrenic) and their 
families, from lower middle and lower classes, were studied intensively by a team 
of psychiatrists, sociologists and other social scientists. Objective presentation of 
data is maintained by the use of the controlled case study method. 1959. 295 pages. 
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AMERICAN MARRIAGE 


A Way of Life 
Ruth Shonle Cavan, Rockford College 


Written by the author of The American Family, this is a non- 
technical text, easy to read and to understand. It covers the 
period from adolescent dating through early family formation. 
Emphasis is placed upon maturity and personal readiness for 
marriage, the building up of mutual values, and learning to 
meet each others’ needs. 
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